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ABSTRACT 

This hearing concerned the implementation of the 
Adoption Assistance and Child welfare Amendments of 1980 (P.L. 
96-272) in several New England states. Invited to testify were 
private representatives of child welfare organizations, foster 
parents, representatives of other organizations concerned with 
adoption and research activities, and witnesses from several New 
England states, including state child welfare officials from Maine, 
Vermont, and Connecticut. Testimony offered by foster parents focused 
on the foster care system and children's need for permanent 
placement. Agency representatives testified about the 1980 amendnents 
and problems of placement, child welfare aspects of working with 
at-risk children, results of the Connecticut Department of Children 
and Youth Services/Ya2e Child Study Center Reunification Program 
(focjsing on averting placement and ihe reunification of children in 
out-of-home placements with their biological parents), the prevention 
of placement and adoptive placement of children, and supportive 
services to high-risk adoptions. State agency directors and 
representatives reported on activities subsequent to passage of the 
amendments, state initiatives to prevent foster care placement, 
undesirable aspects of P.L. 96-272, statewide trends and 
recommendations for changes in the law, and problems of national 
policies and Federal legislation. Appended are testimonies offering 
specific recommendations relevant to P.L. 96-273, and several 
exhibits concerning Vermont's quantification of the unequal 
enforcement of the 1980 Act. (RH) 
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CHILD WELFARE AND ADOPTION ASSISTANCE 



FRIDAY, JUNE 1, 1984 

House of REPRESE>fTATivES, 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Pubuc Assistance and 

Unemployment Compensation, 

Hartford, CT. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a.m., pursuant to notice, at 10:30 
a m , in the Senate Chambers o; the State Capitol Building, Hart- 
ford, CT, Hon. Barbara B. Kennelly presiding 

[The press release announcing the hearing follows:] 

lPr»« nietm No U. M.y 25. 1984) 

Hon Harold Ford (D. Tenn Chairman. SuBCOMMrmcE on P^^^^^^^/Jf 
AND Unemployment Compensation. Committke on Ways a,« Means Ub 
House of Representatives, Announces a Public Hearing to be Hhj) in Haw 
FORD CT. ON Child Welfare and Footer Care Issues. Friday. June, 1. ?984 
The Honorable Harold Ford (D . Tenn ). Chairman of the Subcommittee on Pubhc 
AsiHtanL and Unemployment Compen^tion of 'he Committee on Wa^ a^^ 
Means US. House of Representatives, today announced a public heanng on child 
3^ and foster care issues to be held in Hartford Connert.cu on Fr.<^^ 
1. 1984 The hearing will be held in the Senate Chambers of the State Capitol Buim 
ing. beginning at 10:30 am «j 

The hearing will include invited witnesses from « ""'"'^^ '"^f^^. 'it.j 

Eriland region including state child welfare ofTicials from Ma";f • Vemont. and 
Connecticut In addition, private child welfare organizations ^^L^Jl'^^^^l 
representatives of other organizations concerned with adoption and research aaivi 
tiPB have been invited to testify at the hearing. . , . u u 

?n anno^^cing the heanng. Chairman Ford stated. "The .hearings beineMd n 
Connecticut are a part of thi oversight and legislative activities of the SuW 
tee concerning the implementation of the Adoption A«istance Md Chdd We fe^ 
AmendmenU of 1980 (P L. 96-272). A heanng on this issue has already been held in 
Oakland. California, on Apnl 16. 1984. „ „t n,„t time about 

•The 1980 amendmenU were enacted because of the concern at that timeabout 
the inadequacies of child welfare and faster care programs m thestatM ^oee con- 
cerns were primarily related to (1) lack of services to families to reduce the |or 
S cl^.^2 inad^uate case review procedures to prevent unnec««ary extended 
stiys in foster care; and (3) madwjaate efforts to place children for adoption where 

l?h= Fo.^ l?^^^":^'"Fr the hearings alreadv held and from other 
formation available to the Subcommittee it u. becoming clear ^at a combinat^^n^f 
factors over the past years has hampered implementation of the Ic^la ion Thow 
factors include reductions in the Tit e XX fecial services funds avanable to stat^ 
because of the Reagan budget cuts, lack of si-.tficient increases in funds 'or cnim 
SSf^'irvices under Titlf IV-B of the Serial Security Act which are ne«M to 
Tmplement t.ie legislation, and the sharp '"crease in .■^,P°'^,«?»^/hear, 
and neglect throughout 'he country For e.-ample. at the >fomia hearing^he 
Subcommittee heard from local chi d welfare agency directors ^hat tte in^^ases m 
the reporte of child abuse and neglect have resulted in ^^"^ rewurc^ J^^^^n^ 
r«iuired just to investigaU- such reports and less staff effort to provide intensive 

(1) 



SlS'^em fnfoi'^r^a.^'"""' f'"™ 'he.r homes and 

WRITTEN COMMICNTS TOR THE RECORD or THZ HEARi/.G 

m'^ll^ZiZ^^reltu.^' a written Statement for the printed record of the 
June ?5 1981 Z I^^ T^^I"^ may be 8ubm.tt«i by the close of business. Friday, 
iTrHoui of R^p;!^"„4i^™^P^;fl^ ways and MeaS 

ington. DC 20^5 ' L,npvorth House Office Building. Wash- 

Mrs. Kennelly. 1 would like to begin by thanking everyone for 
commg here^nowing the flood conations inX ste£ lT?ow U 

f dSi^st ? W S hot ""^"^ '''^ 

'^XTZ h^f ^ ^""^ record.aTdt^S 

fo8terU^*«n^^^1^''''1^^ concerned about the 

c?rnilXut^^w ?t ii.T/^^' system and like myself, are con- 
the"r famiiri ^ ^'^^ ^nd 

This hearing is part of the Subcommittee on Public Assistance 

thMS^Zn^L^'^'^'^'r'' 'I'T' effort Sl'im'^ovX'^ 
"Tifr in thP flt« '^'^ system Public concern over children 

F^eral lii^fatinn S • ^f**TJ^ ^ enactment of m^or 
reaerai le^iation in 1980 mtended to encourage a more comore- 
hensive and chiWK)nented child welfare system ^ 
sisIanciT^t ,f '"h^^ 96-272, the Child Welfare and Adoption As- 
s s Is to pn;.f r'^fV ^ « lar,dmark: its primar^ empha^ 

home ?nd "t " "nlnnJ^.'^^'L" ^"^^^ « iSrma^ent 

S'therP «~ to reduce reliance on long-term faster care 

Pub ic llw qfi'w^PP™?'?*^^^"*'""^ ^ ^^'""y problems, 
time i« vPr^HiJ f.^'^'^^P^ '^°"'*Pt that a child's sense of 
time IS very different from that of an adult. For a young childTnlv 

fonrtit' whiir^r''/""^ '"'"l^ P"""^ caretaCl a My 
S rail Th!. ?J overworked caseworker it may seem like no 
si^t thf ovSil IJ;^"'''^ ^^^'■^ he greater efforts to re- 
:a caring foVhim^rh^er"''' ^^^^^'"^"^ 
ance^AcV^L^Tf °^ the 1980 Child Welfare and Adoption Assist, 
the st^enrth nf t^?"' K^^^.""^ assistance, were to build upoa 
ine strength of the existing family at risk. Services were to bP nm- 
vided to prevent the child'^s remo-al from th7homror to reuSS 
the family at a suitable time. If the child could not remain Jith hS 

eveJriatemlrTvf'' ^'""1 made foT Ee child^J 
eventual placement with guardians, adoptive parents, or with lone- 

reformstnd'fin""''- ^^^^ ^^'^^ ^effare Act contain^ spi?5fc 
retorms and financial incentives for the States bp^hx^^ 

1 am a strong supporter of Public law 96-272. I believe the testi- 

Sv^meZ S ^.il* ^'"^ °f the acSmlntslSd 
improveme'-ts which have been made in child welfare orom-ams 

examine' wh«?'"'"* °' '^^k?^ ' however, that weS to 

examine what more can be done to remove the obstacles which 
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block full implementation of the law. I am concerned about wheth- 
er the laudable goals cf the act are being achieved .or the children, 
with the money and manpower we are now devotmg to their proD- 
lems. I believe cuts in social service programs have hurt children 
at risk and for this reason I have introduced legislation to restore 
funding for the social services block grant to a more adequate level 
to meet these needs. . i j n. 

I feel a special urgency about holding this hearing today. t>ver 
13,000 children were reported to the Connecticut Department ot 
Children and Youth Services last year as suspected victims ot child 
abuse and neglect. As a recent Newsweek article pomted out: 
sexual abuse of children is much more widespread than most 
Americans suspect or want to believe. The sharp increase in report- 
ed cases of child abuse and neglect throughout the country is 
alarming, and I am fearful we are not doing all we must do to pro- 
tect children from this suffering. • .lU TT 

The children who enter the foster care system m the United 
States do so under the most painful of circumstanc^. We are here 
today to ask what we can do to make the child welfare and toster 
care system mo^e humane. There are no easy answers, but we in 
society who have taken responsibility for these children, through 
accepting or demanding their custody, must be constantly asking 
how we can live up to that responsibility and lessen their i»in. 

Congressman Don Pease is joining us in Connecticut today, uon 
is from Ohio, and I want to report you are all getting your taxpay- 
er money's worth. We in the House of Representatives were in ses- 
sion well after midnight last night and Bob Matsui was called to 
California and could not make it here today, but Don got up early 
and got on the plane, and we thank you, Don, for coming here to 
Connecticut. He is one of the original sponsors of the laso legisla- 
tion. 

Thank you very much for coming. Mr. Fease. 
Mr. Pease. Thank you very much. , ^ ■ r 

I will be brief also because I look forward to hearing from the 
witnesses who volunteered to come and share their expertise with 

"^I come this morning for two reasons. One is my interest in the 
topics to be discussed. I strongly believe that children are the most 
important asset that we have in the Nation, and we need to make 
sure that the provisions in the law for helping them are working 
the way they are supposed to work. r n *>» „ 

The second reason I come is, frankly, out of respect for Barbara 
Kennelly, who Is a new member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee end the Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unem- 
ployment Compensation. I must say she has been an outstanding 
member of that subcommittee and certainly is well respected by 
the other members of the committee, including myself, so 1 am 
pleajed to be here this morning with her. 
Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you, Don. , j , . u -^i, .,0 

As you might expect, our Governor intended to be here with us 
today, but he has other duties be.:uu8e of the severe flooding. Mi - 
dred Williams is taking his place and is kind enough to testify. Mil- 
dred. 
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STATEMENT OF MILDRED WILLIAMS ON BEHALF OF 
HON, WILLIAM A. O'NEILL, GOVERNOR OF CONNECTICUT 

Ms, WiLUAMS, Congresswoman Kennelly and members of the 
Subcommittee on Public Assistance and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion of the House Ways and Means Committee, I am very happy to 
welcome you to the State capitol. 

The Child Welfare and Adoption Assistance Act, adopted by the 
Congress m 1980, has proven to be a very important law in sut 
porting quality care for the children of our State and Nation, 

^ you know, this legislation established a series of requirements 
for the States in order for them to qualify for financial assistance 
in two specific areas: child welfare services and foster care and 
adoption I am very pleased to be able to report to you that Con- 
necticut has made significant progress during the past 4 years in 
complying with these provisions. We have in place a statewide case 
management system, a written treatment plan for every child in 
our care which is reviewed every 6 months, and the 18-month dis- 
positional hearing, just to name a few, 

I am also pleased to report that we have been able to reduce the 
number of children in placement for 6 months or more. As of the 
first of this year, that number was about 3,300, or about 600 fewer 
than the figure of 3 years ago. 

Through our compliance with the law, we in Connecticut have 
been able to secure approximat-jly $6 million under title IV-B, V/e 
have matched those Federal dollars with nearly $13 million in 
Mate funds, and this money has certainly enabled Connecticut to 
improve its child welfare and foster care and adoption services con- 
siderably. For example, these funds have helped us to arrange 
more than 460 subsidized adoptions over the past 3 fiscal years, I 
expect that this year s number will push the 4-year total close to 
bUU. 

There is only one area in which Connecticut is not in compliance 
with the Federal law. This is the area, as defined by a judicial de- 
termination, that requires "reasonable efforts" to prevent removal 
of a child from a home. The reason for cur noncompliance is that 
the Federal Government did not define "reasonable efforts" until 
January of this year. Our Department of Children and Youth Serv- 
ices IS at work right now with our judicial system to develop a 
process that will bring Connecticut into compliance. I am confident 
that such a system will soon be in place. 

Later today, you will be hearing more about this program in 
much g-eater detail, I am sure that you will agree that Connecticut 
has doi.e an excellent job in this most important and compassion- 
ate area. 

Thank you for this opportunity to summarize the Connecticut 
program. 

Mrs Kennelly, Thank you, Mildred. You mentioned the one 
area of noncompliance at the end of your statement. Are there any 
other major barriers? 

Ms Wfluams, Barbara, I am sorry, I don't know that much 
about the bill, I was only asked to come and read the statement. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Well, thank you very much 
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Ms. WiLUAMS. Commissioner Mark Marcus is here and also 
members of the staff that would be able to answer any questions 
that you might have. 

Mrs. KENNEIJ.Y. Thank you. We appreciate your coming repre- 
senting the Governor. . , T . TiM\r J 

The first panel from inside the system is Kathy Lutz, Miltord, 
CT, foster parent; Louise Bray, Pawcatuck, CT, foster Pfrent; 
Rachel Rossow, Ellington, CT, foster parent; and Michael Kohde 
Meriden, CT, president, Connecticut Association of Private and 
Nonprofit Child Care Agencies. 

I think the best way to proceed is if we start with your testimo- 
ny, and then v^e will go into questions. Why don^t we start with 
Ivathleen Lutz. 

STATEMENT OF KATHLEEN LUTZ, FOSTER PARENT, MILFORD, CT 
Ms. Lutz. Fine. My name is Kathy Lutz. I live at 44 Carrington 
Avenue, Milford, CT. My understanding is that you will have many 
knowlecl^;eable panelists here today to speak on the many, many 
issues concerning the foster care system in Connecticut. So, if I 
may I would like to piesume to speak to you on behalf ot the 
foster children, more specifically, the foster children that now live 
in my home, and to share with you the experiences of the Ub chil- 
dren who have stayed in and left our home. 

I am a foster parent. I am licensed by the State of Connecticut 
for a permanent family residence. My husband and I have provided 
foster care for multihandicapped children, and we have done so for 
more than 15 years. The children placed in our home by I>CYS 
suffer from a variety of problems and can no longer be kept within 
a regular foster home^ 

They all have emotional handicaps, some are retarded, some are 
learning disabled. We have had blind children, autistic children, 
and physically handicapped children. The children come to stay 
with us while agencies within our State deal with the problems ol 
their natural families. , 
DCYS workers in our experience for the most part make a val- 
iant effort to try to provide resources for their families. While this 
goes on, the children wait, they wait while adults consider them to 
be safe. The State is very thoughtful, very thorough, in attempting 
to provide that safety. 

They are concerned with the appropriate clothing for the season, 
that our home be free of unsafe things that the children have jobs 
suitable to their ages, and they won't have more than four sleeping 
in a room. The State wants our water to be safe to drink, which is 
no easy task in the world today. 

But what of the children? All of these regulations are made in 
mv opinion to make adults feel that the children are safe. I assure 
you, the foster children in my home today do not feel safe. Iheir 
safety is always threatened, it is unstable, it is temporary, and in 
many cases at the whim of their parents. Parents are given rights, 
as they should be, to visit with their children and reestablish rela- 
tionships. J 1 1 J 

Parents who have raped, burned, beaten, neglected, locked up, 
tied up and left them, parents who usually don't show up for their 
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scheduled appointments who show up occasionally, sporadically 
parents who are always a part of the children's lives. 

Social workers in our experience do very little to help parents 
visit with their children. They do very little to help them build a 
better relationship with their children. And the children, ;vhat do 
tney do.' They want their parents to be able to care for them. They 
want their parents to love them, and they don't want to be able to 
love their parents. But they don't go home; they go home for 
months, and even years, and sometimes never. 

Time goes by, and they stay, always ready to go. Safety, we do 
not provide foster children, safety is an illusion of foster care, it 
never comes to a child so long as they are a foster child. Our re- 
sources are often not enough. Because funding for preventative 
services is sparse, because people whose lives are in such turmoil 
no longer, if they have ever had, have the determination and 
strength to change and provide homes for their children. Therapy, 
the answer to everything, is not enough. 

And still the children wait, they wait for safety. How do they 
tare in our home while they wait? They make initial gains, they 
learn more social behavior, they eat better, maybe, but the pain, it 
never goes away, the longing, it never goes away. 

The children adapt as well as this limbo way of life allows them 
to. They he because they often don't know when it is safe to tell 
the truth. They steal in an effort to satisfy their needs, the longing. 
Ihey wet their beds, they wet their pants, they soil their pants, 
they are often sick with colds and allergies, their bodies often take 
over to relieve the stress their minds are constantly suffering. 

And when their pain is so obnoxious, to all of us, we put them in 
residential facilities, because they are too crazy to Jive in the com- 
munity and there *hey continue to wait. 

They wait while our overloaded, understaffed courts delay their 
salel 7, while judges and lawyers and parents get continuances for 
month after month after month. No one can ever answer my ques- 
tion ao to why the children wait. The laws have time constraints 
Duut intc. them they are ignored, thev are abused. After all, it is 
only the child who waits. 

Then when we as a society have further damaged them, which 
we do in foster care we finally after 1 year or 2 or 5 or more settle 
their lives. We send them home, or leave them in foster care or 
send them into adoption, and we think it is over. It is not over The 
scars are too deep, we took too long. 

Our aim, in my opinion, should be to eradicate foster care, to 
provide excellent service to families in crisis, to never remove a 
child without a plan to make that move permanent. Then the in- 
terim placement, that we could still call fost-r care, should never 
ex^;eed more than 6 months. A safe time should not be denied a 
child for more than that period. 

Preventative services and swift decisions and justice shoud be 
foTsafety " 'children are waiting in my home today 

Thank you 

Mrs. Kennelly Thank you for your excellent testimony. 
Louise Bray 
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STATEMENT OF LOUISE BRAY, FOSTER PARENT, PAWCATLCK. CT 
Ms. Bray. My name is Louise Bray. I am a foster and adoptive 
parent from Pawcatuck, CT. 

Having been a foster parent for the past 9 years and over 60 chil- 
dren passing through our home, I would like to say the system is 
getting better. What I would like to see is the best possible system 
for our children. 

Children are staying in care for shorter pv^riods of time. The 
filing for commitment within 90 days seems to be a reason for this. 
Treatment plans are started immediately when all resources are 
available. 

I have also seen this as a pressure and a child going home to an 
unhealthy situation so that a commitment need not be filed just be- 
cause all the resources were not in place, such as family counseling 
and a parent aide. There are a number of cases like this, where a 
couple more months in care is a safer route and commitment is not 
really needed. This would lead to untying the court system too with 
unnecessary commitment hearings. 

The 18'month judicial review is also crowding the court system. 
It is an extremely needed guideline, but a special system should be 
set up to handle just these reviews. 

The treatment plan review seems to be effective and keeps every- 
one informed and alert to what is happening. 

There are a number of things that could set us well on the road 
to having the best possible system for our children, the fii^st being 
more caseworkers; lessen their case loads so they can do a better 
job and not burn out so quickly. This could cause a large impact on 
the number of children being placed. A worker could spend more 
time with families preventing crises from happening. 

Second, we need more resources to work with, specialized coun- 
selors for older child adoption, multiplacement, and sexual abuse, 
et cetera. We don't reed to be put on a waiting list when we are in 
a crisis. A crisis doesn't wait. 

Wt- need more daycare facilities for birth-parent and foster par- 
ents. Foster parents are very busy people doing many things for 
their children and child care is very often hard to find especial ' 
with difficult or large numbers of children. 

Parent aides are another greatly needed resource. Often a child 
could go back home if only there were a parent aide to hook that 
family up with. 

All these things take more funds. One of the biggest areas that 
funds are needed is in the board and care rates. We are losing fam- 
ilies at an astounding rate. A few of the reasons for this are that 
the children being placed are harder to work with. There is no res- 
pite care for foster families and families ai-e burning out quicker. 

Many families are finding it necessary for both husband and wife 
to work. The care rate doesn't make it possible for one of them to 
stay at home. All the other professionals that work with children 
are paid adequately. We often find ourselves digging into our own 
pockets. There are a lot of extras the children need that we need to 
get for then: vitamins, cough syrup, prom dress, tux, hikes, et 
cetera. The clothing allotments are not nearly enough. 
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With enough funds, we could have the best system possible. 
l<ewer children would come into care and those that do would get 
the services they need. This would give them a life with a future 
Detore time runs out on them, as it has in the past 

Thank you. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. 
Michael Rohde. 

^"^^I^n^^l,?! '^OHDE. PRESIDENT. CONNECTICUT 

A/^^^'iil'"^ PRIVATE AND NONPROFIT CHILD CARING 

iS^^SPnSGRlM'''''''^ 

Mr. Rohde. Ck)ngresswoman Kennelly, Congresssman Pease, wel- 
come to Connecticut. Thank you for this opportunity to present tes- 
timony to your committee. y ^ 

"u""® '^^I^^i^^^^! I the executive director of the 

l^urtis Home Children s Program in Meriden, which is a private 

DrP,iHpS 'f ll r ""^ 5"^^ "'^'^^ .P'«""« ^^"'^y- ^ also the 
president of the Connecticut Association of Child Caring Agencies, 

seSes agencies, several of whom provide child placement 

In my present capacities, I have the opportunity to see what is 
happening v.ith the Connecticut foster care system. In particular 
the efforts to reunite children with their biological parents after re^ 
moval trom their home situation and also the placement of chil- 
dren in permanent nonDiological family homes. 

l<irst of all. I would like to comment that Public Law 96-272 has 
?hflH """Z ^^'^"'f important legislation for children in the 
child welfare system. It has focused attention, energy, and re- 
u^M^'^'^^f " displaced children, and chilcren in drift 

in the^ child welfare system. The 6-month administrative reviews 
have had a sigTiiiicant positive impact on treatment planning and 
accoui taoihty for the child in the system n ng ana 

«nmp ^^'".'"'^trative reviews are still relatively new, and there a.e 
friSL ^ "'"^ problems which merit attention, namely, the 
treatment agency providing services to the child (that is, residen- 
tial treatment) does not routinely get invited to the administrative 
f^rT'ii^"'". / "® treatment agency routinely receive copies of 
tn Pn^M i'T*™^"* P'*"- Attention must be paid to this problem 
^mnnt that good Communication and coordination between and 
P^l i!^ Stat* agency and private treatment facility takes place. 
f I the single biggest problem with 96-272 presently is the 
u^r^cr adequate funding to insure necessary services to children 
being reunited with biological families and to children being placed 
fhi?r Our experience in placing children in families 

that ^"^ '■^'■"'^ to be their permanent family) indicates 

difficult work which requires a tremendous 
amount of time, commitment, and resources to be successful 
tin,^vfV,''T'-f^ a sustained effort over a significant period of 
tinieby the family, child and supporting resources. 

i!l.,STv,i f""^ ^"""^ ^^^^ operation which create a false 
«nH P^p^Ivf- ""^^,^1^*;:^. the child back into his/her family 
and everything will be OK." That is simply not the case. Most of 
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the children and families we deal with have serious problems of 
longstanding nature. Often these involve physical abuse, neglect, 
alcoholism, generational family instability, and mcreasingly the 
problem of child sexual abuse. These problems are not readily or 
easily dealt with, and they are rarely, if ever, cured. If supportive 
services are not available to that child and family upon reunifica- 
tion, the odds are that it will not work. . . „D1 fU«, 
Another myth that creates an unfortunate illusion is Place the 
child in a loving, committed family, and everything vnll be OK. 
We have found that even when we place our best kids with our 
best reciaited famUies, it is still a most difficult task to establish a 
permanent family placement which lasts. The absolutely cnticid 
factor to success is the support services available to the child and 
family for up to and over 2 years duration in most cases. Most tam- 
ilies have absolutely no idea what challenges and pi-oblems will be 
presented by the child and what dynamics will be triggered in theu 

Family system. . . -t- ^- ^ a 

Another myth which hampers the work of reunification and 
child placement is "Pro^ading support services creates a dependen- 
cy situation of the family on a service provider. This rationale was 
riven by a local child welfare office not to fund after-care services 
to two girls returning to an incestuous family situation. Needless to 
say. the replacement didn't work. It is important to recognize that 
supportive services including after-care, crisif intervention, parent 
aides, and respite care are absolutely necessary and critical to most 
successful permanent fanriJv placements for children. Ihese serv- 
ices make the diff-e-cnct between success and failure. While they 
do not guarantee success -.1 all cases, their absence generally guar- 
aiit'G^s failure 

In conclusion, 96-.^72 has been a good start in providing better 
focus and accountability for children in the child welfare system. 
The magor problem is the lack of adequate funding to provide the 
crucial services necessary for child reunification and permanent 
family placement to be successful. 

Thank you. 

Mi«. Kennelly. Thank you, sir. 
Rachel Rossow. 

STATEMENT OF RACHEL ROSSOW, FOSTER PARENT, ALPHA AND 
OMEGA, ELLINGTON, CT 
Ms. Rossow. I have some booklets thav Jhris asked perhaps I 

'^fS'rather awkward being here. What I feel very comfortable 
speaking about are children, not the foster care system, so 1 teei 

very awkward. , , , j- ^ j w^r « 

I really could only just reiterate what the ladies have said before 
me, and agree wholeheartedly in support of their commenta. Per- 
haps what I would like to do is address my comments specifically 
toward children with disabilities, and the urgency ana the need 
they have fo*- psrmanency in their lives. 
Mrs. Kennelly. We want to hear that. . , „ u i v^ii,. 

Ms. Rossow. "A person who is severely impaired, Helen Keller 
said, "never knows his hidden strength until he is treated like a 
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normal human being and encouraged to shape his own life " It is 
paramount that the normalcy of le child bTconside^y foremoS 

fiSnJir""^*!^^-^''®" "'^t.''^^ as soon as possible of his or her 
family placement decisions, as it is important to have realistic un- 
derstanding and expectations of the specific needs that a particular 
child might have. We must not lose sight of the fact thatXs Srt^ 
bral^palsy or learning disabUity or spTna bifida is houSd ^JSlSTt 

If allowed an appropriate environment and family, such a chad 
possesses the same hopes, fears, and joys as all other JoungBtere 
K^"""^ « psychologically well-adjusted adult by f^S 
Lh lhnSii^*'!f!u^*''r" the identification of our own rtreH 
and abilities and the understanding and acceptance of our owiK 

moSo?m^rrolH'*r*'°" ^^'^"l T^^" balance"" iXhS- 

F. - youngsters with special needs, the acceptance of their limita- 
tK,n. IS more difficult if they are not pushed by aii aaSS 
th^ / -"^ a disabilitv and without a steble^iS? 

tmpSible ^"""'"^ « peychologicalfy well-adjusted adult is Smort 

fi.If'L'?!^ "^ children to accept their abUities is predicated 
first on trusting one another, then trusting themselves. TliVpenM^ 
nency of an accepting family becomes the bridgTover whicVSJn 
Hmrj^n? fS!^ ? ^'^^"^ ""'^^^"d thei¥o>^Ttir^h. td 

If I could share with you an experience we have Right now we 

chJd n ot' torn, 1^"'^^''^^^ ^^at is, olTicX TSZl 
Child in our home. He has been with us since August, ffis name is 

st^Lt tid Jfn 2 years ago. Up untU thfn he^^ a 

street kid, and for the last 2 years he a quadraplegic. eettine used 

d^aytmro^Si^Se' be^^th&"?5j 
th^^r^as^r^L^^^r/ 

cause we have been ama2ed with his artistic abihty HeTSinoi ^ 
these fingers at all except in this fashion, but on thif hS he S!^ 
l^' "o'^'i^Vi' PropSrtuTns' We hLZ 

with hfs ability. h« 

The point I want to make is we can accept the fact his lees will 
never work and the fact he does have ability, he does ha vf^ 
that he can enrich all of society with plus his own lifrHe wokfw 
Itl ZyZlZr"^- " '° ' while a^pTS^alS: 

com' ^?^Lr^7„ ?l has a , We can offer our families, our 
comr .inities, one another, ours. a nk step one has jrot *ni» 

to realize that the chi'dr ^n ar. c a, and that this t^eSendou! 
need for permanency is what ha^ been attested to i SronSrS 

ft"y' moUona'I '"^^ what^ve^'ThTd'iS: 

ity, emotional and mental, physicii, into our society and three 

fh^t ihli^if their gifts, allowing therTTo sLr^^the S 
that they have as much as the gifts we have to offer them. 
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I know I am a little all over the place. The booklet, by the way, 
was written as an open letter to parents that have given birth to 
children with severe disabilities. The pictures in there are all of 
our children. I use them because our children are so pretty. But it 
is not about us. It is really a booklet that we give to parents that 
have just given birth to children and when they are in the decision- 
making time of what th<?y do with their lives and their children. 

Families interested in adopting children with special needs can 
be characterized by specific qualities. At any given time these char- 
acteristics will be found in one or more family members, but not 
necessarily the same family merrSer consistently. 

First, the families, including \ j parents and children, view it as 
a unit. There is a sense of cohesiveness that leads to general traits 
and openness and ability to recognize and define both individuals 
and family needs. A realisti'^ attitude toward special needs, they 
are seen part of the whole, neither denied, nor allowed to become 
an obsession. 

A humanistic religious motivation seems to permeate these fami- 
lies, a high level of tolerance of frustration, and flexibility, this 
ability to adapt to long- and short-term goals peacefully; and all 
families expect parents to follow fundamental processes of develop- 
ment. 

At some point there must be a willingness on the part of parents 
to place their own needs in abeyance temporarily, sacrifice paren- 
tal interests for the sake of one or more of the youngster s needs, 
and in time, as the family's single purpose evolves, the need of par- 
ents and children come to complement each other. 

Families can include children with the most severe disabilities. 
We have seen heartaches for some families with two children, one 
with a severe disability and one with a normal child, with the fami- 
lies trying to live two completely separate lives. They have two sets 
of vacations, two sets of friends, two sets of schools, and they are 
always being torn apart. It is really just as easy to go camping with 
a child in a wheelchair as a child without a wheelchair. Families 
need to know these things. They need to see themselves as a unit 
and to have their parenting confirmt^d and the world around them. 

Some of the obstacles that we have seen to adoption are errone- 
ous assumptions about the lives of children with special needs. 
Some children with severe disabilities or children who are termi- 
nally ill require hospitalization. S.me of our children have no ter- 
minal situations; again, they can have just ecj much fun going to 
the Fortune Fair, or Simone who NIH records as the oldest living 
person with her degree of osteogenicity. She was at the State cap- 
ital last week, and was thrilled enough— Governor O'Neill waved 
to her. Again, she was just as excited being here as anything else, 
and the life that she deals with. 

We are not unusual in that there are families all over the 
place— I would like to take a secona to describe our little Benja- 
min. Benjamin was born with a brainstem only. He does not have 
hearing or vision. What he does have is the ability to chuckle, to 
laugh, to touch people. He is 5 years of age; developmentally, some- 
where around 1 to 2 months of age. 

What is wrong with him? You remember back, our own childien, 
it is a delightful time. It is a time when the youngsters, they have 
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gotten over the newborn stage of waking all times at different 
hours. We are not the only ones that have adopted youngsters with 
the diagnosis that Benjamin has. »- j e 

Melissa is in Indiana, with the same diagnosis. She is now three. 
There is Paul, a little bov out in the Midwest, again with the same 
diagnosis. TTiese adop*«d children— Courtney is now seven with a 
brainstem that would be probably from the medical standpoint the 
most severe disability of a child who could survive and never have 
any cognitive ability. And these are children in permanent fami- 
lies too, adoptive. Courtney is in the cituation where her mother 
that she is living with has a private arrangement with the birth 
mother. 

• P?*"* that I would like to make in that is to expand our ho- 
rizon. What we mean by adoptive families, in many cases they are 
single parents older parents, that would like to spend 5 years dedi- 
cated to a child they know has a terminal illness. I am famUiar 
with one mother who moved from one State to another. And I 
asked ner why she was going to have to move, and she said in the 

°^'^y have five foster children. Her 
mother had 20 and was a damn good mother. She wanted more 
childr m so she was sharp enough to call first the State agency to 
see h jw many children they would allow her to have, and that is 
wh^ e she went. And she was a single parent living in the inner 
city and doing a marvelous job parenting the children 

1 would ask to expand the view of what we mean by parent and 
the same say expand the view of what we mean by child. And if 
you see a child with a terminal illness, a child severely disabled, 
above an that is a child. Simone is now a freshman at Ellington 
High School. She is in an electric wheelchair. She was at New Brit- 
ain Memorial Hospital for the first 5V2 years of her life, and she is 
truly proud of herself. She is still a teenager. 

At the last day of junior high school, she said, "I have to have 
bubble gum I said, "Why? I can't stand the smell of that stuff." 
one said, I hat is it, because mv teacher can\,, either. I have 
waited until the last day of jun^r high so I could." 

They have the same dream, same hopes as all others. If they are 
given the permanency Kathy t^lks about, that foundation, the 
tamiiy, and accepted as a part of a community. 

I am afraid some of the comments, and again these are from a 
variety of experiences of working with vaiious situations, birth 
tamilies and adopted familie-; and foster families, if I were to add 
two of the things that have been the biggest to our children, apart 
¥"^""0.1.0?"^'?*'^^ discussing today, it is 04-142 and 504. 

The 94-142 truly has opened doors. I would like to kiss the person 
that originally thought of it. Up until that was implemented in 
September 1980, our chiloreii could attend school, but they could 
not go to the bathroom because ihey were in wheelchairs and the 
restrooms were inaccessible. In a variety of weird ways they had to 
survive. It was a disaster. 

What I want to do is stress *he appreciation on the parts of fami- 
lies, not just ourselves, but I have heard it from every family I 
know, of the child about tne disability, the tremendous need for 94- 
^ that, in fact. And to continue the right of the par- 

ents to be involved. We hear every now and again that might 
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erode The parents would have to be informed of the process and be 
^ntegi-al part of it. Those parents have to be there because 
teachers. socieJ workers come and go. The chilu eaches 18 or ^1. 
and it's the parents who have a hfe long commitment. 

That would be adoptive parents or birth parents. 

Another aspect, the tremendous need for ^^^astrophic health in- 
surance to carry children and follow the children. \^e see that 
parent births we have been involved with, just the tremendous 
heed for that. It can be devastating if this is, say, a third born to a 
family, a child has spinabifida, if at that time the primair bread- 
winnw would be unemployed, again just to -""terate the need 
seme sort of catastrophic health insurance could be attached to 
every child that is disabled to an entitlement to the child and 
follow the fold wherever the child a foster family or birth fainily^ 

Again, the idea of 504, our children, now ^^^le^ now worlung at 
a Stop-and-Shop, I thought it ironic talking about subsidies for 
adoptive families, Stop-and-Shop receives because they have em- 
ployed Eddie, why couldn't families receive an additionaUhe same 
Lrt of thing and they would receive that after he is 18 because he 
is maltipally disabled, why can't families receive the same sort of 
thing, whatever we can do to encourage and keep and maintain the 

most critical aspect. , , • „, u- ^ +u«. 

Something I know has been discussed down in Washington, the 
concept of a child ombudsman. If I could speak to that, I know it s 
been brought up at various times regarding Senate bill 1"".^. My 
understanding is that it really may not go this year I feel its an 
important concept. I would like to mention it at this time. The role 
that I saw for the child ombudsman would be a distinct office 
within every State. , ,. , , . u 

The minute that the child who was severely disabled would be 
born, where there might be questions of whether or not to treat the 
child, the ombudsman could come, and a professional colleague to 
thf doctor, to provide information to the parents. The number ol 
calls we get for the simplest requests for information it s mayM 
because the world of knowledge is just expanding so fast there isn t 
any one doctor or social worker that can keep uP with it. 

There is a child ombudsman similar to the Older Americans Act 
hat has an ombudsman for senior citizens, where the person would 
be a real expert, and services out there for children to follow along 
after the family goes home. We do see a need for this 

It could also provide the possibility of adoption if the birth tamily 
feels they could not. That person would be there again, knowledg^ 
able of all services available to the child. And speaking with -ne 
doctor, he was helped off the neonatal clinic outside of Boston He 
did not know any children with Down's syndrome had been adopt- 
ed. His world was too busy. That was, he had never hearo, he tru y 
thought the only two options he had to place before a birth family 
would take the child home and institutionalize the child or do not 

treat the child at all. , ^ * m«.,.. 

That whole other option of adoption in Westchester County. New 
York, they have a 2-year waiting list with children with Down s 
syndrome. It's again the professional ombudsman that would be in 
the State, that would be called immediately, could share this sort 
of chore. 
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I would like to say again, chUdren with special needs are fre- 
quently described ,n terms of their deviation from the nSm wthw 
"Snrtf ' attention to their abUities and intereste^TpSSn' 
ality. Furthermore, children with disabilities tend to be viewed 
with medical indulgence; there is the assumption that if thrchSd 
|8 in an institution their needs are being met If a chUd^ mulSv 
handicapped in a hospital, all of their needs are b^Sfg met ft a 
very erroneous assumption. « is a 

my When Eddie came home the on y thine with his name on it 
was his wooden leg. All the clothes, the nu^ had wnTSXh 
v^had a whole list of all the chUdren. none of oi?r chUdrenh^w 

toy, this was his polo. I remember there was a pacifier in his bed 
Ky-tSaTuS'h^cHb^™ """^ ^""^^^^^^^ ^^^'^^ 

SThfn^l^'*'""' ^« a™« that Sn't Ck. 

those Uiings are inconvement, those challenges the children cai 

i ^'"i "^^^^""^ *'t^°"t that personality conuStm^ 

^hemilJ^ ^ " cannot' ovSSSS fy 

The challenge to all of us is to do everything that we can to nm. 
vide permanent families for children we can to pro- 

Mrs. Kennelly. Thank you. You must never hesitate to share 
your marvelous resource of knowledge. Only you, brStp^nen^ 
can give that to us, and I just thank^ou. ^ experience, 

vour "hniinn'^t ^ «L '»a"^«loii8- I know how well-known you and 
and to of & ^^"^ become l^t me express my gratitude to you 
and to other witnesses, Mrs. Lutz and Mrs. Bray ^ 

Mr. Pease, would you like to ask some questions? 

Mr. Peask. Ye". 

Thank you very much. I certainly enjoyed and profited from the 
testimony. I have just a couple of questions. 

feel Sfe "and r.^'rt^'^f^ ^? ^""^ that children do not 

sTnse t^v don't Lf™P'}"^ ""l«"tand a little better in what 
^arth ^Hn^^ f J^^ -^ ^ "ot primarily phy :ical 

that th., don t feel safe-is that correct?-p8ychologically' v y ^ 
CoulQ you amplify that for me? "Ki^-aiiy. 
Mrs. Lutz. Yes 



In fert we have a local therapist who helped me understand 
what safety means to a child. If a child is in my home! I would like 
t^P ^ provide them with excellent ca^e. But th^y are not 

there permanently, and the unknown of where they are eoine a 

f^ste^ nome ^ P'™^"^"* P'^"^ them; if a 

ma'Jily'S pCicaf's:f^y ^''^ ^'^^^ P"" 
vie^w^^Tom^ll^eiS^pL^^^^^^^^ - ^^^^^ Point of 
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Mr Pease. But the children look at it from the point of view of 
long-term security, knowing where they are going to be; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mrs LuTZ. That is what is important to a child— long-term secu- 
rity. As Rachel indicated, an adult that they know they can count 
on for the rest of their lives. , . 

Mr Pease. So I gather you would say the emphasis then ought to 
be on, as I think you indicated, reducing the period of uncertainty 
as much as possible for children, making that period as short as 
Dossible 

Mrs LuTZ. Absolutely; because as long as it is allowed to go on 
endlessly, which it is— we have laws, we have policies, and they w;e 
all written with the best intent. Unfortunately, it seems to be difli- 
cult to implement them, so what happens is that the children end 
up waiting long periods of time. 

As an example, I have two children in my home now, a brother 
and sister siblings, who have been waiting for over 3 y«^J[^r the 
court to terminate parental rights and for them to be adopted. This 
was a plan, on the part of the department, after they were placed 
in my home for 6 months. Everyone was concerned that the par- 
ents of these children would be unable to ever provide them with a 
safe home; and yet, it took another 2% years to free those children 

for adoption. , , xi.' aa j 

There are rulings, as Louise indicated, that withm W days 
papers must be ♦iled in court; the court must guarantee that a 
court date is assigned within 30 days; and the court dates are defi- 
nitely assigned. Of course, they are continued and they arc contin- 
ued, and no one says anything about the amount of continuanc^ 
you can have. No one says anything about when this must be 

I understand there are situations when more time is needed, but 
I don't feel that these continuances that take place in our court 
system ever consider the needs of the child— not ever. It is never 
the child that needs a continuance; it is alwavs one of the adults. 

A lawyer has a more important case scheduled m a higher court 
where he receives perhaps better compensation. Judges are rotated, 
so if their period for rotation is about to come up they are certainly 
not going to get involved in a lengthy termination c^. So it is 
continued. Lawyers don't show up; parents don't show up. We have 
a child whose case was continued 11 times because his mother 
failed to show up. 

Children don't ask for the postponement, and they are not sale 
as long as we adults continue to dally with their lives. 

Mr. Pease. I think that is a very good statement and a very accu- 
rate one 

A couple of weeks ago I had the occasion to visit the Dom^tic 
Relations Ck)urt in my home county. It was incredible to me how 
busy it was, how many people were around there. Clearly, that is 
an overloaded court. So there are reasons for the delays. 

I know a lot of lawyers routinely think m terms of postpone- 
ments and continuations for even the most trivial reasons. 1 
wonder if you might look at that in terms of Ms. Rossow s idea ot 
an ombudsman? Is there any thought at all of an advocate for the 
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children to go into court anj say, "I object to a continuation," or 
challenge the basis for a continuation? 

Mrs. LuTZ. :t is my understanding that we in Connecticut have a 
.l^JJT^"" ^ff^t and that there are people who monitor the 
courts I, myself, am not terribly clear about what it is they do be- 
cause they do much more for the children in my home 

Mr. Pease. Anybody else? 

Ms. Ro^w. I know that particular program. What they do, in 
our situation, they call to find out how many visits or how many 
times the family contacted again with Roy 

coJtTct y^' ''""^'^ "^^^ "^"^ ^° 

Ms. Rossow. The court program where there is a volunteer that 

comes. Apparently, they were assigned to the courts 
Mrs. LuTZ. Perhaps my children aren't worthy enough to have 

anyone assigned. j «ub nave 

Ms. Rossow. This is brandnew. But they are veiy thorough. And 
what they do is seek information to take back to *,he judge to make 
fv,l^Jf/r oji-the number of visits, the number of overnights, have 
the thmgs that the judge had written down at the last time they 

Jl^.yfnS!^"J *^J°"^-^ ''y.t^! ^'"^^ fa'^i^y- 80 they are betteV 

equipped to make a decision. And, again, it is a help to a social 

JI^Xl f' ; S"""^'^^ '"O'"^ piece of the pie for the 

judge to make a decision. 

Mrs. Kennelly. Are those volunteers'' 
Ms. Rossow. Yes. 

«pIfL""''![!^"'''"?u^^*^** have provided a very real 

service, and this is the firsl time they have been involved with one 

is tW^K""^^^n was involved with it. But my understanding 
IVr^ i ^ u*"^ ^"f providing a real service. I think it started by 
fiwT! aF, 'r^!'*^ ^ai" things that social workers would 
thPv «fn„ ''on t. have the time because of their caseloads. So 
SpL ^""^ providing a necessary service for the children, at 
the same time. 

I would like to just really stress that time factor. Even if a child 
IS in a family that is accepting and all this, if they are foster chil- 
dren-and we see this within our little Roy. It is so sad; we go to 
have a family picture taken, and he can't be in it We cannot eet 
permission. There is a divisive factor that is ali^ys there-untU 
the decision is made, that either we could adopt him or support the 
birth family to have him taken back. 

a I iup'^f *n ^ '^"t^'^al for all children is that they 
fhP,^ TV,. bond with someone that they know is going to be 

there^ The words like "commitment" and "permanency/' to me it 
gets down to bonding that this child and this adult would really 
«^PrTt^r„i"''J*"''"'«>°«^ther is the most marvelous situation 
where the product is much greater than the pieces that you start 
with because every one of us that have ever loved anybody knows 
l""^?' and there IS a maximum of both, and you end up 
again where 2 plus 2 equals 25 instead of 4 

npS^W^u ''.'"•^ of inner strength and courage that the children 

Sin^ A- "^^^^ }^^^ '■^^'^^ ^'■0'" the permanency and 

adoption and bonding, and whatever it is that goes into it 
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Mrs LuTZ. A foster home cannot provide that, you must under- 
stand if "ou understand nothing else. We cannot provide a child 
S a seiise of permanency andT)elonging. All we can do is do the 
best we can for them while they wait. 

Ms. Rossow. Unless the decisions are made 

Mr. Pease. I don t want to monopolize th%quf lomng t^me^^^^^^^^^ 
would like to pursue one more point, and that is to ask wneiner 
Sier? is sSm^ sort of tension involved in the concept of returning 
the chSd to his natural parents, and whether there is a ne^ J^f. 
short a time as possible before the child knows what the situation 

^ fnmCy^ltuations, I would think, where the child is ^ken ou^ 
of the home, it is because there is some problem in the home^ How 
bng do you wait to see whether that prob em 
dec^ion is made to terminate that '■elftirtp and try to seek 
adoption or other permanent placement? In other ^^^^'^^^ 
tension of sorts if you wait 1 year or 2 y^^rs or 3 year^ to see 
whether the natural parents can get their lives together and be in 
a noaition to accept a child back in the home. r :„ 

Khen the child feels this lack of safety to which you refer, is 
there that tension, and what can be done about that.' 

Ms Rossow. I would like to add a footnote. 

There is also a third option; that is the ^'^^'^P.^tTJe- 
not-I realize I am talking about a unique aspec* of foster 
the situation that we have been involved with, the familv st^ed 
intact; the siblings stayed intact. It was because the child h^ mu^ 
tidisabilities, that the child is se«n as a P'-o'-^l^'", f"^ ^'iVn ' the 
removed from the family; the child is never brought home from the 
hosoital. That is a different situation. , . 

Thrfamilies go on intact. It is the child that has been removed. I 

''ijr it'z^Wn~s to children who have other handi- 
cap otter than physical handicaps. It is "ot at all unusual^ for 
there to be a child that leaves the family-would you not agree, 
and that other children stay in the family? 

Ms Rossow. It is viewed that the child has the problem-not the 
famfly hTa problem. So that the family-again, hat^ where^ 
my mind there is a third option of whether or ""t « familv wuW 
care for a child's special needs, which in dealing with birth tamiiies 
?hS Sve made tCdecision not to ^0"*^""^ P^^i^L^S^^^ 
birth child, that is the way we explain it to them, and that »8 the 
way they seem to be able to accept it much better and then to go 

° M^'pS ra general rule, if you have to tilt in one d^ection 
or another, do you tilt in the direction of allowing as much time as 
S^Se to s2 whether the natural family.unit can be united or do 
5ou tilt in the direction of making a decision earlier on so that the 
rhilH will know what the situation is? , . . u u 

KuiS.Tthink what I am saying is that the dec^^^°JjLjhouW 
be made before that child is ever removed from the home^ What we 
need is much greater service to natural 'ih^H f?n^ tha? envf- 
natural environment. As soon as we "Pove .the chi d from that en^^^ 
ronment, we are creating a new kind of life for them. Either it is 
adoption or foster care. 
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But what I am saying to yon is, we need help to provide service 
permanent ^it'■!^^:^^'^^^'' ^« Pl«" to '"ake that move 

^sfthiS^'sa dr ^ - 

th^firs^t'^h'ini T^ImiT" ^■"'■/"yf^f the children are coming in and 
tne tirst thing I will do is ask what is the treatment plan It is Hke 

or tCcWlSlT^"' ^ ^Tu' ^ to know whK pkS^il 
IhiiH ^^.^.^^^T where I have to be working from withthS 

t n Jt?know P ^k"""*"??* allSeSSprthi^ 
we need to know. From there, lots of times they can't even tellvoS^ 
to toll you where the case is going to be ^ 

Withm those first 75 days, usually something-some tvne of <1pfi 
Some' t^ev^7''t'r- the^l3?n P^fve'go 

are^ i Si in nr w?„f ^^''^u^ ^ don't know if it is S 

Whp^T LL^\*' -^"^ what I am finding. 

hnl^P f ri'^I*®*^ « *^°8tor parent, childrin stayed in mv 

3^6 rnontS.' ''^'^ ' ^^^^ «™Pl«- Now iTrpribaSj: 

thhJjf.r?^^®'" J ^'"^ the court system. It is the most atrocious 
ten .tf o"ut^of S ^ ^^-^ ^«"«ht in thfJoSS^ff"; 

v^a^ ° r he IS much better off. 

bven to go for commitment, it is not necessarv a connlp 
nionths in care, and then the child caS i iS3'homTtE a S 
health' ^ "P the courts ^th all th^ 

havi''apStaS„?t\?^^^' r ^^r'-ible- I mean, two attorneys 
heari^SriSerrinS. * -""^^^ ^""'t e^^" show up fJr 

tionrtan^T^^^^^^^ °" ^^^^ -here there are 'elec- 

S^en^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ life before « 

vnu Lvp^'!^ termination was goin^ to be the process there. Now 

thl; bS^d to' us' And^th';".'^^^'^^ ^^"*' th*** ^hil^ren doffl;' 
ha^oento th«t rhilH f * ^' '"^' ^ the worst thing that caii 
nappen to that child In one respect, it is good that he can do tha? 
but m another way, it hurts that child much more when She? {mve 

llT^^ ^-^ ^"u"" "^i"K « hfe that they dSJ^t^i^ow anJthS 
about. They sit with us and bond to us feeling we are thPirTmn^ 

a^^jfu^Mo^uf lfl5S^"^W the^t^LTc^m^^^^^ 
^r Pe'ase T^ank yo^ "^"^ ^^'^ °" them. 
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Mrs. Kennelly. Mr. Rohde spoke about the difficulty you have 
in training parents to do something or what you do that could 
make more parents available to take disabled chUdren. 

rS^w. What I have seen has-been a real evolution withm 
the last reallv 12 years. The schools have become mudj more able 
S un^e JtanJ children with disabUities; society has. TJe children 
cannot. They can now get into churches; thev couldn t 3 years ago 
oTeven last year. There has been a lot of evolution withm our 
country of accepting people who are a little bit different. 

All this has a spinoff to the family. I thmk some of it, as far as a 
place to go to find specific kinds of help-I was thinking about the 
footnote to what they were saying. Somehow if we co"ld Pf 
to talk to one another-when I talk to the probate judges and Mk 
him the exact questions here-and I know particularly f^m one 1 
know is extremely consciencious and very aware of t^e ur«enCT m 
a child's life to make a decision, and he will say. But alj J "^ed is 
for the social workers to say yes, thjv can gaarantee that some 
kind of permanency plan would be in place for the cmid. 

I believe there has been some confusion on a court interpretation 
as to whether or not an exact adoptive family has been m the 
wings for termination of parental rights. How you clarify it and 
how vou talk to the people that make decisions, I don t know. But 
it se^ms like somehow \ hear communication, because when you 
talk to the judges, some judges will be very aware of this. But 1 
also have heard social workers say they cannot place a child going 
for termination of parental rights because they do not have an 
adoptive family. They feel they are in a catch-22 situation. They 
cannot find an adoptive family until the parental rights have been 
terminated. It is a catch-22. *„^„„ t„ ^n. 

There are ways, open, creative ways, that people are t'Ting «! 
proach this. But somehow if there would be a way for the workere 
and judge and to sort of get together and just sort of communicate 
with one another, I think that would help the situation. And the 
attorneys and everyone sort of involved. f„«;i;„ 

But then to go back to the specific Question, how can taimlies re- 
ceive help, truly the biggest thing and the places that we have r^ 
ceived the most help personally, has been from People that have 
just accepted us as a family and our children as children, and 
treated them as children, and then the special n^,^!^™ " 
being inconvenienced; that, yes, we need title XIX desperately to 
pay for an electric wheel chair. , , , , ^ i -x n 

I mentioned 94-142. We know, for families have had to literally 
sue States to have an education for children they knew was aca- 
demically talented, but had cerebral palsy, to make sure things 
that are on the books stay intact and, at the same tune, help all ot 
us to look inside of ourselves and realize how can we expand our 
own view of a person who is different and accept one another. 

The rippling effects are tremendous, and in our ne^hbornooa a 
wheelchair is'^as ordinary as eyeglasses. It is beautiful to see. V 
very nice things happen-but, as I say, the part that hM l»en so 
helpful-the teachers that have been helpful teachers that accept- 
ed our children where this-and try tc- lead them to the next 
step— it 'vas noi necessarily special ed aachers. But 1 do see tne 
need for professionals maybe to have a place to go for— and that 
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Sffl niJLT f^^fu' *° ^^^^ be a person that was a 

rver-buf^;r^h'''*S;!I ?""^'"u'" disabiUties-I kiTow these are aH 
to thT r-^nn ^^^P^ ''"^ « hotline. There was a call 

to the child with a brain stem and the person answering the tele- 

dS?rren?°«iS\-^^* ^^^^ ^"^^ And there f rl toSly 

different situations. And yet, the per on answering the telephone 
could not make that distinction. ««iepnone 

JfJj^^^lZ^"^ oi"|?"ds">an in Place tha. really was knowledge- 
fjnn ?f children disabihty-that is, could give out accurate M^^. 
tion to the family-I would love to see video tapes when children 

bifida, what they might expect when the child is 10 and 15 and 25 

clt'h^nX'uM i^ir -^'^P'-- And I see wherT'a fot 

Mrs. Kennelly. Tnank you. 

mn^fvl"^' T ^^.^ '^^i'u i" the home longer than 6 

months; a di8p(«,tional hearing should be up to 18 monthl. 

month^r ^^""'"^ ^ dispositional hearings after 6 

o«Jer to change when we had a dispo- 
ti^ Sh '-*"."^'^' would have to change It what point we plS 
th^ child in foster care. I think that we place chUdren in foster 
''u^^^u'"^^""^ And we offer to help the family after the 

e!:;ent'S:fSl." '^'P ^ offered toTmucli^a'rier 

mnnf'hl 1°" ^ ^ '^^^'"^^ ^ ^ months. I think that 18 

'^"rr^tfystem is probably reasonable. But I would 
hope that we would find a lot more funding sources to work on prS 
vention before we rip a kid out of their home. ^ 
Mrs. Kennelly. I got your message. 

aDw,?ntmS itT9"?n^?i^*T ^ ^^r^ « ^^^''^ has a doctor's 

iui V * ^^''^ 'hat took me 2y2 months to get. 

erSv o^ri"'''-.?^" ^.'-^goi^g to bring the next panel on so ev- 
erybody can share their information. Thank you 

f^^^ [presiding]. Mrs. Kennelly has been asked by the Gov- 
Let's begin with Ms. Gadsden. 

"""Sf Jh^'h J^'lvnTl'^ ^^^'''^^' DIRECTOR, ISAIAH CLARK 
CLINIC, CHILD AND FAMIF.Y SERVICES, INC., HARTFORD, CT 

I am^t^T^f Good morning. My name is Ellarwee Gadsden, and 
a fTmSv llTrLu ^f}*^ ^!\''^ ^^•"'•y ^^'^ Youth Clinic. It is 
FamUy L?;?ces '''"''^' « ''""'^^ <^hild and 

wilhtt^isk'chilS^en"""' °" "^•'"'■^ -'^t °f -^'^-g 

My point of view will be that of a line supervisor responsible for 

Sa^nn f fa'"'!'^^ together. I have worked with this at-risk pof? 
York ^^'^ Connecticut and nZ 
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Over 25 percent of the clients we see at the Dr. Isaiah Clark 
Clinic fit into this at-risk category. They are considered to be at 
risk because they often share some similarities: 

One, most of these families are headed by young mothers who 
had their first child as a young t^nager; two, most are on welfare; 
three, they have poor parenting skills; four, minorities are overrep- 
resented; and, five, they are involved with the Department of Chil- 
dren and Youth Services' protective services; either because there 
are young children who are already in foster care at the time of 
the referral, or thev are at risk of entering the foster care system. 

Our goal has been to attempt to keep families together in the 
long run. I know we all agree that all children ought to be raised 
at home with their families, or if for any reason they have to be 
removed from the home, they should be able to return to their fam- 
ilies as soon as possible. 

Unfortunately, at Clark Clinic, we have found these goals to 
have been admirable, but difficult to achieve. The difficulty comes 
not from an absence of skills, desire, or commitment to do the job, 
nor is this type of client impossible to work with. 

The difficulty, as we see it, comes from the lack of demonstrably 
clear financial commitment on the part of those who have the 
power to adequately provide the necessary resources to get the job 
done. 

Our experience has been that the types of at-risk mothers who 
most need our services are those who require an extra effort on our 
part to help. In most cases, these mothers are wary and mistrustful 
of social workers. 

This mistiust, coupled with their having children who are very 
young, requires that we aggressively reach out to them. However, 
home visits, a standard outreach approach, is not reimbursable 
through medicaid in the State of Connecticut. 

This forces my agency to subsidize, from its limited endowment, 
the costs of this important service. Most of these young mothers 
simply do not know how to be parents. 

Child and Family Services, Inc., hat parent aides who have re- 
peatedly demonstrated their skills in teaching parenting. However, 
obtaining funds, either public or private, to pay the parent aides 
for their proven ability to go into these homes in order to teach 
these young women how to be better mothers, has also been ex- 
tremely difficult to accomplish. 

Child and Family Services, Inc., has funding to provide for only 
two part-time parent aides to serve more than 100 such families re- 
ferred to us each year, j rf , . 

Many of the children in these at-risk families have difHculties in 
school. The causes of these difficulties are often psychological, ag- 
gravated by environmental deprivation. We know that what is 
needed is a close, ongoing collaooration between our staff of social 
workers, psychologists, oftentimes the psychiatrist, teachers, and 
various other school personnel. 

We receive no medicaid reimbursement for the services that 
worker provides when she goes into a school to observe the child's 
behavior, works with the teacher to develop a plan to help the 
child reach his/her full academic potential. 
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knofto'h?Lf^^"f^^ J?^ ^F'"'^ "P fo'- « service that we 

know to be both effective and necessary. 

nthp^^f 1 children in these families cannot get along with 
8trate«l*?SatTl'^ff agency has developed gfoup treltS 
strategies that deal effectively with these problems. Moreover in 

^ Ja?to°1^W ? ^"'"^ ^ ^ P^°^^" effective tirilenc^ 
has had to look to its own resources to purchase and mkintain vrhs 
to transport these children to group seksion. Fu^ f^oT^e S 
are virtually nonexistent for this very important ^rvii 
tion AmprilT* '/"PO'^t- *e need to address the issue of preven- 
tion. Americans have long valued education; have believed that 
«^ough learning, being taught, one can improve Vne's future 
become more prosperous, succeed. 'uiure, 
But for some reason, we are reluctant to apply these beliefs anH 
f^pirations to the areas of child-rearing and pLLti^ The flcTof 
thLrfh^/dn ^^^'i '^^t'''' "''ther know as Vuch ^we 

grade ^e-Ss^lXnr i^P/'-city^schools, addressing various 
K /if ' with children about why kids have babies 

Tnv^nn'^l r l"^"P Welfare; that they don't haT to S 
anyone to t<.uch their 'jodies if they don't want to; that thev SI 
succeed in spite of their environmental handicaps ^ 
We have outreached to young mothers in job programs who are 

SuStf fof r^^''^*" ^V^'"^ the^rhelSn t^e 

^Kn^ ^ "^h^" the pressures of working and raisine 

children seem to be more than they can handle. ^ ^ 

the a™"h;,?*v:i*^ °*¥"' generates little or no revenue for 
TIa^ ^J' '^^"f® *e J^o*^ the services are valuable and 

CetfTte^lnTpS?'^^^^^ «° ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

k l^j'^^.'?^ th®""® to be a combination of factors which have 
contributed to the paucity of funds available to provide the ??pSs of 
sku- J"'* described. We cannot afford to leVthis 

Vvo -nust remember that in the long run, it costs us more tn 
maintain children in foster care indefinitely, t coste more S maiS 
^TJ'lTm^nt^ "'^'r -definitely.'lt cos" thTc^mmS 
frSie's^nTSs'^andt^nf ° P""^"^^ ^ '""^ «t-risJ 

nnw'^f commit ourselves to contribute our time, effort, and money 
XTdr' n^^lr r.r^.'?. - - the future. We must invest 



children. They are our future. 
Thank you 



Onr c!^.i!h you very much for an excellent statement. 

Our second witness will do me a great favor if she will helo me 
in the pronunciation of her name. * 

"^cJllDTTUnTriSJ^p^^ '^P" ' ^^CULTY MEMBER, 

Si ?nnpml?5,'l^^^^' ^^^^ UNIVERSITY; EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR. COORDINATING COUNCIL FOR CHILDREN IN CRISIS 

Ms. Adnopoz. I would be hB;>r.y to. You didn't do it badlv I am 
Jean Adnopoz of Hamden. CT.' I'am the exSCtive d^S^r'^o/ th^ 
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Coordinating Council for Children in Crisis, a private DCYS sup- 
norted program offering a range of support services for at-risk chil- 
dren and families in the greater New Haven region. . ^ ^ . 

I am also a faculty member of the Yale Child Study Center 
where I am the coordinator of the reunification program, 
collaborative effort involving the child study center and the De- 
partment of Children Youth Services. It Is thi« iroject and its mi- 
tial findings which I would like to discuss * as a member ot 
this hearing panel. , . , i- ^i. 

I would like to begin my remarks bv echoing those of oth rs here 
today who have already spoken of the importance of P^^aic Law 
96-272 to our efforts to improve the quality of life for children and 
families in this counvry. 

The act is conceptually based upon some of our best knowleoffe oi 
the needs of children and deserves our continued support and en- 
thusiasm. ix r 
My purpose here today is to share with you some of the results of 
the DCY^Yale ChUd Study Center Reunification Program which 
has offered us in Connecticut a unique opportunity to focus upon 
children at risk of placement as well as those already in placement 
to test new models of service. r j j ^ ^.1 

The .^unification project is a 2-vear, federally funded— title 
IVB— <iemonstration program which has been imolemented m two 
service regions of the State, Bridgeport and New Haven, 

The primanr goals of the program are the reimification ot chil- 
dren in out-of-home placements with their biological parents and 
averting placement. 

The intent of the program is to create a range of mnovative serv- 
ice options which will be evaluated for efficacy, reviewed for their 
poHcy implications and hopefully, replicated throughout Connecti- 
cut when appropriate. 

Some of the programs which we have funded m our attempts to 
create innovative means to maintain family integrity and to pr<v 
vide a sense of permanence for children are; Specialized parent 
aide programs targeted toward substance-ab'-^sing caretakers; ther- 
apy groups, co-led by DCYS workers and outside mental health pro- 
fessionals for latency age childn. 'n long-term foster care, for ado- 
lescents reunified with their bioloijical parents and for parents of 
children in DCYS institutions; intensive support services ior foster 
families willing to serve adolescents and work with their biolcwical 
parents; cash payments to biological parents and short-term diag- 
nosis, assessment and intensive treatment for families at high nsk 
of disruption and placement. 

We have already identified the following among a growing list of 
policy and program implications, all of which are relevant to 
today's discussion of Public Law 96-272. 

As we have reviewed cases of children in placement, all of us 
working in this project have been struck by the number of children 
presented to DCYS for placement who were bom to adol^nt 
mothers, some as young as 1? years old, who were isolated and 
without any community or famii> lupport. 

Although many of the children or these mothers did not come 
into the DCYS system until adolescence, they were basically denied 
adequate parenting throughout their lives. 
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Manv adolescents and parents lack the capacity to consistently 
meet the physical and emotional needs of their children. Prarrams 
which help increase self-esteem, offer a sense of hopefulness and 
provide an opportunity for self-sufficiency may improve mother's 
Sthhif child ^"'^"^"^^y improve the quality of her relationship 

The pr<»rammatic implication of this finding are vast. Addition- 
ally, the facts speak to the need to provide family support pro- 
grams as early in a child's life as possible, and to strengthen the 
network of prevention programs, which includes systems other 
than the child welfare system. 

I expect we will recommend that permanent foster care be given 
legal status as a placement option in Connecticut. For some chil- 
dren in placement, reunification with a biological parent is not a 
reality, but termination of parental rights is also unrealistic 

l<or these children, permanent foster care presents the most 
stable placement alternative possible. Permanent foster care would 
give the child and the foster family a sense of permanence and self- 
determination^ it would also help to reduce the number of children 
in the active DCYS caseloads. 

We have also discussed the use of legal risk placements in which 

li^,?'? , "^'i*^.^ ^h^'^h ^ prepared to adopt the child 

If the child IS legally free for adoption. The overriding presumption 
in these cases is that parental rights will be terminated and that 
placement m the legal risk home minimizes the placement possi- 
bilities and allows the child to experience a sense of permanency as 
quickly as possible. ' 

The need to professionalize the foster parent is part of our child 
welfare rhetoric. However, we have to continually work toward 
this goal. This will require additional professional support to foster 
families, either from DCYS directly or by contract from private 
agencies. 

Our project suggests that financial payments *o foster parents 
separate from payments related to the child's needs might avert 
some placement disruptions and reduce current difficulties in re- 
cruiting appropriate foster homes. 

We will also support cash payments directly to biological parents 
tor purposes such as security depr^its and furnishings. 

Collaboration and linkage between community, home, school, and 
placement programs is necessary if children in placement are to re- 
ceive any benefits or for society to achieve any cost benefit from 
our costliest interventions, out-of-home placements. Too many chil- 
dren are returned home without adequate support or without 
tamily or community involvement in the process 

It IS unrealistic to expect to return a child to an unchanged or 
uninformed environment and expect that any gains made by the 
child while in placement will be maintained. 

These are but a few of the issues with which the Reunification 
Program staff has struggled. Our project is still under way, our 
final report will be available early in 1985. Even now, we caA say 
that our knowledge of what children and families need for health 
growth and development is extensive. 

Public Law 96-272 allows us to implement this knowledge con- 
structively and usefully. ^ 
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Unfortunately, there is inadequate funding avai able for us to do 
whaH" know how to do at the level at which it must be done. 
Sereforer^e urge that the Congress allocate the authorized fund- 
iig^veU of $226 million for this act. We can do no less for our 

children. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Pease. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Dunne? 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. DUNNE, DIRECTOR, PLACEMENT 
pISTm CHILD AND FAMILY SERVICES, INC., HARTFORD, CT 
Mr Dunne. Vv name is Michael J. Dunne. I am director of the 
Placement ProgrU for ChUd and family Services, Inc a pnvate 
nonprofit multifunction social service and child welfare agency 

Twolld uECfo^S^m^^^^^^ today on prevention of out^f- 

home placements, and the question of adoptive placement of chil- 

*''^It"is no surprise that the cost of preventing placement of a child 
is a very small fraction of the cost of carrying out such a place- 

"^Se^^Uon ^Stance .nd Child Welfare Act deserves a lot of 
credit for helping to focus attention on keeping children out d^the 
child placement system, as well as finding permanency for those al- 

■^TheJe aTe two kinds of preventionthat are still, however unde^ 
served in Federal assistance; one because Public ^"^J^^'^^J^ 
never been fully funded, and the other because funding authorities 
have never adequately addressed it. h*K!on>P 

When some parents react to problems of life that have becon e 
overwhelmiSg-poverty, unemployment, lack of ed^^^^tion lack oi 
child-raising skills, poor housing-by becoming violent to the per- 
ceS J cauJI of their distress, their own children, a fairly common 
societal response used to be to remove the children into the foster 
c&re system, often creating one problem to solve another. 

How much more efficient it is to bnng needed resource w^th n 
reach of those parents before the child is removed. Not just within 
the same community, but within the family s own home^ 

That kind of preventive resource, such as Parent Aidw, has been 
proven to be highly effective. Its only drawback is there are not 
Enough Parent Aides to meet the need. These PeoPj^-""^* f 
them are women, from the same economic background as the cli- 
ent they serve-go to the homes of families who are at risk of 

^ISIy'S^ar^^ how to cope by talking and by dcnng it the- 
selves They counsel with the parents. The results, in the pilot pro- 
grams already operating in Connecticut, speak for themselves 

pTmilies impl^ve in their functioning, and children stay at 
home, no longer at risk of removal. oprvirp 

Child and Family Services operates a sma^l Parent Aide ^rvice 
and we know one thing about it. It works. EUarwee ™enJoned tha 
the agency from its own funds subsidizes two Parent Aides. I don t 
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There is no question that if Public Law 96-?72 werefull! fi^^^S" 

All of the clinical; preventive and nupDortive esrvit^ in +k» 
^nW ""l^ t° overburdena^CSresTiTf^^ 

~ ora-rt^ S?sriSSaT Av? ht 

turned, she must attend weeklv clinirfll r7r^!}^ ^u^Z. ^ ^ 

meet periodically with ner ft?tJiti,^^rSriS w^^^^ 

In niost large cities, for someone already under strem th«f „ 
her^unique needs, and the child must be placed fnS Sfldo^iv°e 
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If this trend continues, the result may be a two-tiered adoption 
system: Those private agencies who survive may be forced to cater 
exclusively to famUies wealthy enough to pay the entire cost of 
adopting a child, and it wUl be a very "desirable cmld mdeed. 
Children with special needs, or handicapping conditions, wiii 
become the exclusive responsibility of an already heavily burdened 
public sector. That would not be a healthy situation, but the begin- 
ning trend seems to be there, J Ji^U J 1 

In these areas: more adequate funding to provide further devel- 
opment of preventive services, and encouragement of initiatives m 
transportation and further utilization of ther^urces withm the 
private sector, the Adoption Assistance and Child Welfare Act can 
build further on its already impressive record. 

Thank you. It has been a privilege speaking to you today. 

Mr. Pease, Thank you, Mr, Dunne. 

Mr, Nagler, 

STATEMENT OF STEVEN F. NAGLER, DIRECTOR, FAMILY LIVING 
DEPARTMENT OF THE CHILDREN'S CENTER, CENTER FOR THE 
ADOPTIVE COMMUNITY, HAMDEN, CT 

Mr Nagler, Yes, my name is Steven Nagler, I am director of the 
Family Living Department of the Children's Center m Hamden, 
CT 

I would like to thank th . committee for the opportunity to sroak 
today. One of the migor areas of impact of Public Law 96-27^2 m 
Connecticut has been to the adoption of older and special needs 
children, I would like to use my time today to address this aspect 
of permanency for children. 

The Center for the Adoptive Community is a program ot the 
Family Living Department of the Children's Center m Hamden, 
CT, which provides individual, family, and group psychotherapy to 
adoptees adult and child, adoptive families, and birth parents 
throughout the Stete of Connecticut. We have been open smce Oc- 
tober 1983, ^ ^ . , 

As the only program of this kind in the State, we have received a 
number of referrals of families who have adopted older children 
and who are experiencing adijustment difficulties. 

Although the program is too new and too small to have served a 
very large sample of these families, there is already a pattern of 
cases which suggest to me a constellation of timely supportive serv- 
ices which are crucial to the success or failure of these high-risk 
adoptions. , , ^ ^ 

I would like to give you two thumbnail sketches of lamiliM we 
have seen, disguised for co.ifidentiality, which, I hope, will illus- 
trate what I mean. V. TT U J 

Frank was 14 years old when we first saw him. He had been 
placed in a prospective adoptive home about 1 year before the re- 
ferrd. At the time of referral, Frank had run away from his adop- 
tive home a few weeks before the adoption was to be finalized 
Frank was living in an emergency shelter when he first came in 

for treatment. , . . u ^ j i.^ 

Frank could not tell his adoptive parents that he wanted to 
return home, although he did want to. He could not tell them that 
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frth'f!J!12i"fv,„r.t^ ^""^ finalization was because he was 

frightened that they would not want to go through with the adou- 

he dii"i fhinTtK'"^*^'"".^ t^^ ^J^l'^ them wL tha^ 

he didn t think they wanted him back and if they didn't want him 
than he certainly didn't want them. 

Frank's adoptive father told me that although he would miss 
thTp'^ur. "otj"bject his famUy to the stres^ and p^u^ 
that Frank had caused wUe he was Uving with them. f'"*^"™ 
father said that he only realized how much pressure they were 
under smce he had felt the relief after Frank wks out of the hom? 
Frank 8 mother simply said she had no more to give him 

Briefly. Frank was abandoned by his biological father at 3 and bv 
his biological mother at 9. He had a Wstor/of rather minor^elS 
^"'"t'L; '^''^^"t**^ treatment placement land a foster cJ^ pfaS- 
m-^iit before he was placed for adoption. ^ 

Not surprisingly, Frank was a needy child who tried to keen the 
world at arm's length to avoid being hurt again. When hl'^wM 
placed there was not a support group available for Frank's parents 
rheS^STrvarb^"^ ^ '^'^ experieffit 
thfSSi^nf*?/:''^? did what he could in the short time between 

thpm fn^A • °^ ^"""l^ ^d a'^t^al placement to prepare 
them for their experience together. y^^yaiv 

f iJ?^f ^^^-i*""" ^"^^ ^'■^"''' ^as too late. Frank and his adop- 
S Sna'i T ^y to each othe? 1 

3ke? if '*"'' returned to the shelter alone with hia 

you count ^ ^ °' ^^''^ ^^'""y' depending on how 

John was 9 at the time of placement. He, too, had been aban- 
l°nv^. ^/ Been abused by his moth^and^ 

Senf hr^^d'' 1 '"Tt^^ 1^"* the time of this plaZ 

SFi:ive%la4me;f '^"^^ homes and a failed 

Prior to this placement, John was seen once or twice a week bv 
ai^rhSni^f '"""^^s. They explored feelinS^fnd fS^iS 

about his pMt and future. Tliey made a life book together. 
wSw Sth t^^'^^T"*' John's prospective adoptive parents met 
7^TJl7i his worker and John's foster parents. They were re- 
ferred to a support group and had made an appointment w?th^ 
SohnL^v'T'' '"°"'' ""^'^ ^th the fanS? fJ^m" h^'time 
f^S"/"^ his family were visited by their worker rogularly for 
taionTrJ '""Tt"^ placement. They attended sevCl g^oup 
discussions and workshops on adoption and adjustment at the 

Sy cSrltS.''""" '^"^"^ ^•^"•^ ^ -^th 

th^^u^rlZ'^^l^V^- fr^e"t«ry, at best. However, I hope 
HfllTv £t M that adoption is not an event but a procei. Es^ 
ci^Lk .^i'*^''-, 'Children, adoption must be considered a high riST 
somewhat fragile process which demands close attention^^pl 

nnt ^^'f^t *^** the difference in outcome for Frank and John was 
rtieVnf tK.IV ^^V- ' their psychopathology, or even in the ipa^ 
ities of their adoptive families. I believe that the difference in Sut- 
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come for these two boys lies principally in the amount and av^- 
abiliiy of pre- and post-adoptive services for the boys and their fam- 

"Tknow both case workers. Both are dedicated, competent people^ 
Frank's worker had a large protective services caseload and was 
often forced to respond to the emergency nature of his other 
and to assume, agtdnst his better judgment, that ro news was good 
news from Frfjik and his famUy. nrivate 

John's worker came from an area of the State nch H» P"vate 
acencv resources. Frank's worker came from an area with many 
S sei^^^aUable. John's worker had a smaller, focused case- 
load and was able to de\ ote the time to preparation and prevention 
that Frank's worker was not. , , , . 

I believe the t'ifference was not in knowing what was needed but 
in beine able to provide it. r<i.-ij j 

Public Law 96-272 has led us in the right direction. Children do 
deserve permanent famUies. We are better able now than ev^r to 
find families for chUdren. We are better able now than ever to 
identify many of the interventions useful and necwsary to support 
families-biological and adoptive-and to reduce the rate of failure 
and disruption in high-risk adoptions. ^ „ f. j- c , p„KHn 

We need help to provide these resources. Full funding for Pubhc 
Law 96-272 could go a long way toward providing t^'ese services so 
that when we tell a chUd. as we often do. thet we wUl help him 
find a "forever family ' we can really mean it. 

Thank you. , », xt i 

Mr. Pease. Thank you very much, Mr. ^^agler. 

I think we have had excellent testimony from all of our vntr 



HG8SG8 

I would like to ask just a couple of questions. I think there is a 
common thread which runs through your testimony. It is "lat 
there needs to be more adequate support in the process ofado^o"| 
and that really translates into more f'lnds and more rerourees-i 
think each of you has mentioned that full fundiM of Pubhc Law 
96-272 would help, but it seems clear that that is not the only 
answer; there ^ aWnal funding beyond that that would be re- 

''"I'^^ust admit to a little personal despair from time to time Jt is 
obvious from your testimony and that of many othf"J",f"^l?^ 
areas, that we know what to do, but we don't have the resources to 

*^°Uhink Mrs. Gadsen mentioned there is no medicaid coverage for 
home visits. We don't have any funds available to teachj»rentmg 
to teenage mothers; we don't have adequate funds to visit inner 
city schools to discuss and to educate chUdren m general. 

Someone mentioned inadequate support for the parents to which 
children will return for foster care, and so on. 

Now, my source of frustration and despair is Federal deficite that 
we must deal with, and the often corresponding deficits or tight fi- 
nancial situations of State governments, county governments, ana 

'^^Y tfiin?2n leil'ls of government have had problems traditionally, 
but u S^mi to me that the cutbacks .in FeSeral budgets over the 
last couple of years have initiated a ripple effect that has trickled 
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no«^/oi usually used, and at this time, end ud affectimr thp ft. 
njnci^^or fiscal situation for States, counties. cfti^'^Tpri^te 

tion which I hoi '^^drS'^^^'^ ^"'^ to the quei^ 
8ud?l8*5^u™9 if^*^S^; "T-.^ the implications for programs 

which you l^ve bee? SJuL do^^fetlfJ^Vh'f ^""^^ 

of fundii^r sipr^S sS^ '"^ * 

8tr1j^^XSrile"Xr 'Si^^- 1 *° ^don that 

and that ^Thr^ilfiS^^ltu??.^^ Work Administration, 
serious the issue wm nf K fi ^ °}^® ™e o^" how 
matter L at l^rif fhl 1 1 that the fact of the 

[non?;^Siit'Sl,gdo^^t^^^^ "^^y '^y 

have courage to do what n«Ji« t^^f i thmk that what we have to 

EffiefrdS 

is $8 muifon' S mUlio^SJn^."^ « P^^f ^ ^^^^ 
ing for mTeV it IvJ^mi^ t**"** we are grovel- 

tio^n.insMtenhi;ersjroS'^^^ ^h^* 

vocate and to.push for a Sri^o^ou pToriti^"^ *° 

Mng to S ?u? oJiS. P-"f« ^ "ming behind us 

them thpn^^ V P""®? can find money to deal witih 

Sand' St n'Stto'Lv ffi rj'* '^"^^^ '^^^^ 

are not imporSnt b^tTvJS o Jv^«^ T ""i^^PO'^t or roSd. 

bes^ us o^e if ihllTT'' Japanese management has 

their futuVr and iThinl \f l i"^*" investing in 

run orientS' we are ^^l** to be presentK)riented, sifort- 

culties^ ' ^ *° perpetuately have these kinds of diffi. 
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We have to pay more than Upeervice to the value of families m 
this country, we say it, motherhood, apple pie, but we don t put our 
money where our mouth ia, I think that is to order your priorities. 
You take the given pots of money you have now and put it into 
that investment, based on the priorities. 

Mr. Pease. Would any other panelist like to comment on ^ 

Ms Adnopoz. Faculty members of the Child Study Center have 
be.3n "concerned about those factors which are of pnmarj' impor- 
tance in the developmental life of a child, and in how that knowl- 
edee is used to establish a continuum of care that enables the Ue- 
partment of ChUdren and Youth Services to make available within 
the system the services that are going to be most needed at the 
point when they can be most effective. , . . , ,, x j 

And although I think the Department's aim is eventually to do 
some shifting in terms of funding so that it can place coMiderably 
more emphasis upon preventive service, the early part of the con- 
tinuum. It will take years before the State will be able to tip the 
funding pool in favor of supportive in-home care. However, it is cer- 
tainly moving very specifiadly in that direction. 

With all that has happened here, I beheve that Connecticut can 
serve as a model for the rest of the country in terms of exanmung 
priorities for kids and basing service upon understanding the devel- 
opmental needs of children. It is this knowledge, after all, which 
Public Law 96-272 is based. 
Mr. Pease. Thank you. , , ^. , . 

Mr Dunne. I think I would add that one of the things that hap- 
pens when money is tight, is that we get clever in how we use it. 
At the same time that we are down here asking for more money, 
we're also back in our shop trying to think of more efficient ways 
to use the money that is avaUable to do the job that we see needing 

to be done. ^ . , t> u _ 

I think that is a good effect. Durmg the 20 years I ve been a 
social worker, up until last year, I never wrote so many grant ap- 
plications in my life as I have this year, some of which even get 
accepted. The problem is that most of them were very short-term 

in nature. , . ^ ^ i * ^ 

We establish an innovative pilot program that can meet a lot pi 
needs, but it might last only a year. Most foundations with fairly 
rare exceptions don't want to see you coming back next year, and 
the next year, to fund the same program. It makes a good myest- 
ment, but following through with capital to keep it going is a 
worrisome problem. , u - 

Mr Nagler. Yes. I would like to just add that since you have 
asked us a hard question, maybe I will give you a hard answer, m 
the sense that I appreciate that there are people who are smarter 
than we are, who can come up with better and cheaper stnjtomes 
in terms of meeting the needs of children in the era of a 1^00 DU- 

^'°0n the other hand, it strikes me that 1 of 16 MX miSbiles could 
pay for a lot of this and I think that as we are asked to make prior- 
ity choices— no news to you— we turn back to you and say the Con- 
gress and the nation must make priority choices, and that it need 
not be social services, child welfare that foots the bill and takes the 
cuts. 
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Mr. Pease. I thank you very much. 

That reminds me of a recent hearing on unemoloyment compen- 
?fnn°»*^°'' *i?/'!? ^^^"^ ^ money. I made the 

MY *LT*'*^l^"T"'*H;i"«™Pl°y™«nt compensation in of 
.,1 J^"^^' ^ and add io many for our un- 

employment compensation, ' 

tions "'"'^ ™^ **"P^® 0^ ^^^^^ lues- 

. Ms. Gadsden do meet of the teemjg« mothers that vou work with 
in turn hve with their own parents? " mai you worK witft 

Ms. Gadsden. Yes, they do. I did want you to know all thp mMh. 

child^n "A'ef 3"' bv.r ^-4l^ -^n\t S^^^S^ 
tk1„^L ^ 06 young adult mothers. 

SS^te And at home wi?h uSf; 

£eiw' ThP w?» ^^i" generations of people on 

thi u '^'^ ^^^l generations exist at the sametime in 

That 18 one of your better ones, because you use the strenRUw 
^^J^V^f hoi>Bfully, to get the «aidparents to EK^ 

home ' ^^"^ grandchill in tfiat case, wfSSiXj 

Mr Pease. With respect these teenage or young adult oarents 
who live with their parents, are the^rents helpful S tSS 
parenting, or do they themselves have mt^or problems? ^ 
Ms. Gadsden. Well, it depends on hov/ young they are. Usually 
these women the grandmotVera, are over 40, aid th^yTSy^^ hS a 
h^tory of difficulty but fortunately, most of us do n^tu^Tand do 
gain experience and so do they. The conflict usually SmM wSh t£ 
^vn7Ml^ grandmother (her mother) to take tr^SbS 
io ^«t^l "^^^ J??^ ^d whatever young adults 

fhrelSeniSr to cSl*S^°^'^^^ granKher 
fnrtt^T^^i^u^ ■ ?~and they often do-and refusing to care 
for the grandchild m order to force this parent to be more JesponsJ 

bu?if iTa onS £f ^ * ^^^^ of parental neglect, 
but It 18 a conflict between young adults and their parents around 

^H^"^^ °f ""^^^ "^"^ and those kinds of issues 
Mr. Pease. Theiik you. 

Ms. Adnopoz, at one point you mentioned as part of your pro- 

Ms. Adnopoz. Well, some of therr- were for security deposits for 

c'aule"?he?d°id''n^ 'i^f ^'"^ ^eplacemenf hoK 

cause they did not have the cash to pay the securitv denoeit T^ma 

?u^r b'lt thJy t^tV"' in6'J.y^X:rZ.I^t 
suDsidy, but they don t have enough cash to pay the security depo»- 

In a number of cases we were able to use this fund to pay securi- 
IVl^'^ f"^ actually prevent the placement of childrlJ y^^, 

ent t^eXartm.S'n?i?*" '""""^ cannot S 

rent, the Department of Human F:e80urces offers to place the child 

field'J^^n v^'k?'^* f °f that I think Suf S i^ the 

field really abhor-the fact we place children because there isn't 
money to pay the rent makes no sense. We have^d for a rSriJSr- 
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ator for someone who absolutely did not have refrigeration, 
couldn't afford it, and had an infant child who needed a special for- 
mula, because of a physical problem. 

The expectation is that a stitch in time— and there are no con- 
straints in terms of how this money is spent— may prevent the 
need for more costly interventions later. We are experimenting 
with being allowed to make small, perhaps revolvmg cash funds 
available to regional DCYS offices to be used for some of these and 
other purposes and perhaps to be repaid. 

We are very conscious of the fact that we deplete any fund over 
time and therefore want to consider how can we turn it mto some 
kind of rotating fund. We have been watching these cases and we 
wUl do some follow-up before the project is over to get some sense 
of whether or not that simple payment makes a difference in terms 
of stabilizing a potential crisis situation. 

Mr Pease. Finally, at one point, you elso used the term perma- 
nent foster care. In a sense that seems like a misnomer to me. 

Ms. Adnopoz. Permanent foster care exists m several ftates in 
the union as a legal status. What it would mean is that a child 
would be placed in a home that makes a commitment to keep that 
child for as long as that chiU needs-for ail its growing years and 
beyond, that it would be clear that a worker wouUl not at any point 
come in and attempt to disrupt that placement. Children appropri- 
ate for permanent foster care are not available for adoption and it 
is assumed will never be freed by the biological parents. However, 
it is understood that he is going to stay in the foster home, and wUl 
never return to the birth parents. , , i -^»*^ 

Permanent foster care as a legal - ^'is would m^e the stete- 
ment to that chUd Lnat even though y ire not legally adopted by 
this family, the famUy has made a oou.mitment to you, we m the 
State have agreed to that commitment, and youwiU be nurtured in 
this home as if you were adopted. In terms of DCYS workers it not 
only is good practice, it reduces caseload. The expectation would be 
once the category was esteblished, the worker would have minimal, 
if any involvement with the family. The worker would be free to 
deal with other cases that require more constant attentaon. 
Mr. Pease. Does that concept involve l^al guardiaiwhip.' 
Ms Adnopoz. I don't believe it does, f think the Commissioner 
can talk more about that, but it does not need to involve legal 

^M^^Ise! Thank you very much. I appreciate the testimony of 
all of you. You are a very en'ightening panel. , ■ „ 

We will conclude with a panel of five persons, Raymond Farnng- 
ton, Thomas Bohan, Christina HanM, Peter Walsh, and John Bur- 
chard, u • o 

Mr. Farrington, would you like to begin.' 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND FARRINGTON, DIRECTOR, CHILD PRO- 
TECTIVE SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
SERVICES, STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mr. Farrington. First of all, I would like to thank the commits 
tee for the opportunity to be here today to speak in reference to 
96-272. It was in March 1979 that I had the pleasure of testifying 
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before the Subcommittee on Public Asaiatance and Unemployment 
Compensation in support of what became Public Law 96-272. At 
JS^t-l!)"®:) r"^""^^ *^P^ 0'" the proposals. That th^re 

S^I^^^m/"^"^ participation for "specif lieeda or hard to 
place children ,n adoption; and the other that there be Federal fi- 
fo^a ^e^'Mo"/ ' 'Children placed without courf involvement 
S^kL^o o^oil^- 6 months, and I am pleased to say that 
Public Law 96-272 mcludes both of thowe provisions. 

.„l'f™.- ■'I^ • y K^""^ *he committee an update on Connecti- 
cut 8 activities since the passage of PubUc Law §6-272. Needless to 
say, many of us in child welfare were supportive of the legislation^ 
and we look forward to ite implementation^ That is not toSSSt 
that we have not had difficulty with some aspects of it and^SS 
had some problem m implementing some of the>ovisions 

fhl aHHJfli'if *° Connecticut has done with 

the additional expenditures as a result of the increased aUocatioM 
As you know, the authorized level of $266 million has nevS l2S 
reached, but the mcrease from $56 million to $141 million ^en- 
necticil? improve our services .cr children in the State of Con- 

niilTl Department of Ouldren and Youth Services made a 
ti!^ We H^fnTtt ftr^.*** youngsters in their own communi- 
ties. We decided that the best service that could be rendered to dy»- 
funrtionmg families was to have those services developedand 
t^lf nn ""'ff *y *° 'he children were. It^was deddZ 

t^rZlf^A^^ '^""''^ ^ "^""^^ f™™ ^ or her own home for envi- 
ronmental reasons. As a result of these decisions, the DepartnSnt 

S?hl?r1t,rhr^ ^ -mo^ffln 

t2^}^l'^^^ department was supir^orting two child protection 
vll^i^ri^n^im '^^^ programs. As of May 1, 1984 weTve iS 
place 25 ch Id protection services teams. We have three child pro- 
^tive services teams who specialize in chUd Sual abuse; we iS^ 
18 parent aide programs, two of which are voluntary prociams We 

^^^IL^T'^/fl^-^^^^ twoTheSK? day 

care programs, and three respite drop-in child care servioBS 

tyJt'^'^ ^"^"^ '^^'^^ essential to maintaining children in 
tneir own homes or support reunification of chUd and famUy Thev 

Z Z iSg'K-'" °f °r As you knorfin^J 

Hn- f i "^hile we do have the ability to cross town 

iv-^^M"* P''"'^^ ""r™® these serviL arestill 

available m parts of our State. »^ ««« »iiu un 

fiL^ advocate for increased funding as was men- 

Ible tnT^'^-H^'*^ addit onal funds, we believe that we wiU 
able to provide services to more children and families therebv 
maintaining more children in their own homes ^ 
Connecticut has-just as I am sure is true across the Nation- 
seen an increase in the reporte of child abuse widnillct We re- 
ceive an average of 10,000 reports annually involving 4 to 15 (>W 
Hiin ?h„t^^*' ^^^^ been able to decreLe the^mir of chU- 
t^X rinLr f""" their own home. As the GovS- 

of hnm?^"^^''^ mentioned we have 609 fewer chUdren in out 
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I would also like to advocate that the section of Public Law 96- 
272 dealing with subsidized adoption be modified. The section now 
requires that there be linkages with AFDC or SSI in order f«r 
States to claim FFP. In Connecticut, we have had a subsidisea 
adoption program for 9 years. The requirements are very similar to 
thoie outlined in Public Law 96-272^th one f^JP^*^* 
tion, that our chUdren need not be AFDC or SSHmked. Th^^^ 
of the child should be the important factor not AFTC/SSI hnkara. 

During the last 6 months of 1983, we placed 53 special needs chit 
dren who are entitled to a State adoption subsidy. Only 15 ofthese 
chUdren, are eligible for FFP since the other 38 were not AFDO or 
SSI link^ I uiie you to consider FFP for all hard-to-place adop- 

*'°'nie public-private approach to identification and treatment of 
child abuse emerged out of a State recognition that the P~WemB of 
dysfunctioning families, are the concerns of all atiiens ot the btate 
of Connecticut, and it takes a multidisciplinary approach in order 
to help these families. Connecticut has designed such a^tem, we 
believe that it works. We recognize that we have had d^icuUy m 
the implementation of some aspects of P^Wic Law 96-272, but we 
are optimistic and we believe that it holds a better future for our 
families and children, we ask you to consider our recommenda- 
tions. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Pease. Thank you, Mr. Famngton. 
Mr. Bohan. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS BOHAN, CHIEF LEGAL COUNSEIU DE- 
PARTMENT FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES, STATE OF 
RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. Bohan. Thank you. i fu„ rw 

My name is Thomas Bohan. I am chief legal counsel of the De- 
partment for Children and Their FamiUes. I appreciate having the 
^portunity to come here today to discuss with you to f nie Umited 
extent the manners and methods by which the State of Rhode 
Island has attempted to implement Pubhc Uw 96-272 and the 

mandates thereof v . ^u- ooiv 

I would like to talk for a mmute or two about some ot the 
ices that have been put in place m the State of Rhode to 
prevent the need for the implementation of foster care m «»e first 
instance. The Rhode Island Department fMdren Md ^^^^ 
Families has for the past several years been attempting to brm^ its 
policies and practices in line with the PhiloeophiMl underpm 
of Public Law 96-272, that all children be afforded permanency, 
and that foster care drift be eliminated. . * 

Toward that end, the department has aggressively front-loaded 
services in an attempt to maintain children in their Mtural homes. 
In November 1981, the Department for Children and Their Fami- 
lies entered into contracts with private agencies throughout the 
State for the provision of comprehensive eme^ency services or 
CES programs. These are intensive programs, delivering m-home 
services to families in an effort to prevent removal of chiidren from 
the homes of their parents. IntJies for ♦-he programs can come 
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either directly through the department or come directly from other 
services withm the communities. 

to^tht presently have in effert are time limited 

thourfi th^v Hn ^"""^^ 60 duration, al- 

WrDrlTntL r^^'" provisions for minimal extensions. 

StetP^TRhL? T t ^T^^ programs operating throughout the 
wHWn the sSe « distinct geographical area 

wiinin tne J)tate. It is clear that we are referrimr manv cas^ fn 
these programs which as recently as 2 year^ iJuS have^ul? 

?MriXm^' ^""'^ ^^^''^ — ^ « ""hil 

Additionallv, the department has attempted to realign its own 
staff mternally in order to provide more sp^ialized ser^ diS- 
ed toward maintaming children in their homes. TowaSthSe IhS 
the department has recently established four, whaTVe refe^ K 
specialized service units. These units are m^ned by sS^S c^ 
worker^ and by clinicians, and their exclusive functionTS ^ 
w, h ch, dren who are being maintained in their own homes ThSe 
four units, as I indicated, are manned by departmental TtSf S 
each serve a distinct geographical area, and they do not have the 
time limitations that I indicated earlie; are in effS vSth ri^p£t 
*° ^""t^'Je? programs-CES programs. ^ 

Their Fit^lii^?pvf!!f"f>*Ath« Department for Children and 
S a s^niSv^v Rhode Island family courts, I believe, has devel- 
Srt rSrlZlLr.u .^^^ several years to the reasonable 
Whin J T!"** t^^f enumerated in Public Law 96-272 
^Z^^tZT:^Tw Tl P^*'*'"" ^hode Island family court 
therewith S L f ^l^' ? «"PP?irti"g documents that are filed 
tnerewith, must set forth what specific removal preventive services 
have been delivered by the department prior to tLt time 
. Any subsequent probable cause hearings or adiudicatorv hear- 

Ke".n?r '^f^^'""'' ''''^'li'' °f ^"'^h effoS must S pSsenSi 
finH^n^ ? f '^""'^ subseauently make finding^.lpecific 
?xinf reLn^w as appropriate iKlier that the depaXeSTSS 
home or th^^h^H ^"y^ to maintain that particular child in the 
m^^u department failed to do just that 

With respect to the efforts to reunite families after the State has 

£^ a condi?^ n if?^?^" ^""^ encourage a parental relationship 
e^ctot^n nnp P'^T-^?"*^ ^ termination of parental right^ 
except in one very limited circumstance. This has been the case for 
many years within the State. ° 

aukkW ri,w? '""'■^ aggressively move toward its mandate to 
?r«S -in** '^^^'■^ possible, the department has recently con- 
tracted with two private agencies for development and deHverJ of 
irSjirs is'f 6 V'^;'?"'"^ reunification prSgram^E^ich ^'"Je^ 
Cavf D^v L«lv^vK^ fPJ2*^*'"' ^I^^^ ^ service families which 
nave previously exhibited son-- difficu ty in complyine with thp 

provisions of depa-..aentally developed caL plans ™ * 
erouD At'tCn^ini^*^ prQgTams has completed its initial pilot 
point we would expect that the initial phase of each 
of those programs will conclude in August of this year 
u I .J testimony made reference to some very soecific concerns 
about the expeditious processing of cases once 7hey^f ^om??n 
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volved in the court system. 1 shouldpoint out that in Rhode Island, 
the Department of Children and Their Families and the family 
court have over the last several years emphasized the expeditious 
handling of cases that are brought before the court. 

Approximately 3 years ago, tne family court implemented a con- 
tinuous contested trial calendar to deal with nothing but i^use and 
negligence and termination of parental rights petitions. That c^en- 
dar is manned by one judge for a period of 1 year at a time and he 
hears cases 5 days a week dealing solely with petitions ailing a 
child is neglected or abused or a petition seeking to terminate pa- 
rental rights. ^ J. . . 

As opposed to that situation as we now have it, to what was in 

Clace just a few years ago when the same type of cases were heard 
y ?i judge one day a week— in a couple of occasions 2 days a 
week— we had at that time a situation that one earlier witness was 
referring to— where cases were filed with the courts and a determi- 
nation or no adjudication is made in 6 to 8 months. In Rhode 
Island, that situation has become a thing of the past. 

Additionally, within the State of Rhode Island, there is a statutor- 
ily create-i Office of Child Advocat?. I personally have had the oc- 
casion to nave a child advocate, for example, come before the 
family court objecting to my f ^ request for a continuance, advo- 
cating the case had been pending long enough and advocating it 
should proceed as scheduled, and whether I personally liked it or 
not at that particular moment, I think it serves as a vehicle to in- 
crease and reinforce the expeditious handling of court cases. 

With respect to the manner in which case review procedur^ 
have been implemented within the State of Rhode Island, I would 
like to say the Family Court of Rhode Island has long been aware 
of the need to review the status of children placed in the care of 
the child welfare agencies and severe! years ago initmted a sepa- 
rate child welfare review calendar. Initially that calendar consisted 
of one judge hearing child w^jlfare reviews 1 day per week. It now 
consists of two jucfees who each devote 1 day per week exclusively 
to hearing child welfare review matters, and will occasionally m- 
.Ive the placement of such review hearings on even other days. 
3, emphasis on giving some expeditious treatment also to review 
ing, updating the status of children. 

Every child placed in the care of the department by order of the 
Rhode Island Family Court has his or her statue reviewed by that 
court no less frequently than once per year. Additionally, the case 
plan for each such child is administratively reviewed by the depart- 
ment's recently established case plan review unit no lees frequently 
than every 6 months. Additionally, that case plan review umt will 
review the case plan for a child just prior to the planned return 
home of the child. ^ , , ^ xi. 

I would like to point out Rhode Island general law mandates the 
department petition the ftanily court for custody of a child who has 
been in the care of the department for a period of 1 year pursuant 
to a voluntary placement agreement. Such a petition will serve to 
either promptly return home or to trigger the judicial and adminis- 
trative review processes that I just described a moment ago. 

I should also point out Rhode Island general law currently man- 
dates as a result of the legislative effort of the Rhode Island Child 
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Advocate that the department within 120 days of admitting a child 
mto care on a voluntary basis petition the family court for a deter- 
^^IJT to whether continuation in care is in the chUd's best 
1^?! ' 80 whether there is an appropriate case plan in 
effect to take care of that child. ^ 

ii.VlMA^^^^^'^ mandates certainly help us to keep mindful of 
ire fn effit ^ *° ^""^ ^^""^ appropriate case plana 

PK^^'^H that Public Law 96-272 has prompted us in the State of 
Khode Island to go a long way toward implementing practices and 
a'Z^^J^Tj afford permana^icy and stabifity to our cM- 

f^^'i^v "^""P J""" with Mr. Farrinrton in his earlier commenta 
that 1 behave that more adequate and fuller funding by virtue of 
existing legislation would go a long way toward helphig us to even 
further mcrease those efforts. 

Mr. I^*SE. Thank you very much, Mr. Bohan. 

Miss Harms. 

^Va^^TSL^I^"**^"^* GENERAL COUNSEL. DE- 

SaSuSETTS ^^^^ SERVICES. COMMONWEALTH OF MAS- 

Ms. Harms. My name is Christina Harms. I am general counsel 
of the Massachusetts Department of Social Services. Given that I 
have a very short amount of time here this afternoon, I am not 

b^'JfrJ^brielT ^ ' ' ^^""^ ^ ^^^'"^ 1 think I can 

971^KmH™^® comments in praise of Public Law 96- 

fv,f: « pass on that, and instead give my particular message 

tt^<x ^TT"' '^ti'^u'* ^ ^"t'^^ not the law, but the wayit is 
being implemented by our Federal bureaucrats in Washington, 
with particular regard to a Massachusetts program which I will 
briefly describe to you and would like to ui^e'^^SvaSle; iiT- 
tirely appropriate type of program being thwarted at the ^oment 
by an interpretation of Pu&lic Law 96-^f2 I think is unwaSSS! 

i^t me first tell you about a particular problem which I think 
^^^'""v^I! the room^ll recogniL, then d^scrib^to ySL theZ^ 
fS probleml^thS" Massachusetts to deal with it 

? ^''^E ^ who is proposed to be adopted, 

rLvT ^'"•'"f' '^^"'"^ that everyone would aS»pt 
are clinically appropriate, and yet by virtue of a State statute 
r wm H^Vri'" states-it is not just Massachusetts, but 
■ the Massachusetts statute for you. Our adoption 
statute requires that any child over the age of 12 who is oroixSed to 
^ff^^^ '5"f * consent to his or her aJoptioa. J thinK thSTim 
ent rely laudatory statute, consistent with the statutes in most 
States, recognizing that children over a certain age l^vTa riirK to 
a ceixain degree of self-determination. ^ 
1 ? wKn f '^rT'^ must examine the group of children over 

1^, who for very legitimate, psychologically healthy, arDroDriato 
reasons do rot con,"nt to theiVown adoption, such u fcSX 
knows his or her m^.ner is a patient at a mental institution, h« 
been for quite some time, will probably always be, and yet the cWJd 
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feels that he or she knows his real parent or parents, does want to 
change his or her name, has a concept of his mother and father 
that will not be supplanted by adoptive parents, yet is m a st^le, 
long-term placement, with a set of foster parents, and the relation- 
ship is entirely satisfactory. It is the right placement for this chUd 
for the rest of his or her minority. Nevertheless, the child cannot 
be adopted because the child will not consent to his or her own 

adoption. , . ^ i_ 

I think when the concept of permanency plannmg first became 
fashionable, people assumed that the world had only two universes. 
One was adoption and one was Koing home, and those were the 
only two acceptable permanent plans for a child. Well, there w a 
middle ground. There are some children who cannot fall into either 
of those groups, the children I have just described. Yet, we do need 
to strive for the goals permanency planning has taught in address- 
ing what we are going to do for those kids. 

What we came up with in Massachusetts is this, and once agam, 
this is not a unique program to Massachusetts. I don't know how 
many of the other New England States do have it, but I am aware 
of similar programs, and I will get to Maryland in a moment. 

The program we started was a subsidized guardianship program. 
The Commonwealth will create a State-sponsored l^al ^ardian- 
ship relationship between the child and the parents who nave had 
the child in their physical possession for some lengthy penod of 
time. We will continue to make payments to these people just as 
we had been makiag foster care payments, if it is only those pay- 
ments by which those people can sustain the child in their home, 
^e simply changed the terminolo^ from foster care payments to 
guardianship payments. We envision them as similar to adoption 
subsidy payments. - 

Now, we launched this program this year by means of a new de- 
partmental regulation. We thereafter, very shortly thereafter, ran 
into the following problem. ACYF through Lucy Biggs, the current 
commissioner, has taken the following two positions with >^™to 
this type of program and Public Law 96-272 funding. There are two 
which in within my view go from bad to worse. The first position is 
that these pavments we make to these State^sponspred gua^li^ 
are not eligible for IV-E reimbursement under PubUc Law 9b-^z. 
Now, to me, that is totally contraiy to the impetus which led to the 
pfiflsing of Public Law 96-272. If the impetus was to encourage 
States to think permanency planning, that is exactly what Massa- 
chusetts did, and IV-E/IV-B money is available for foster care oay- 
ments and is available for adoption subsidy payments, and analyti- 
cally our guardianship falls between the two. It is not quite as good 
af adoption, it is much better than foster care. There isn't any ra- 
tionale for allowing States to be reimbursed for foster care pay- 
ments and adoption payments a;id yet excluding guardianship pay- 
ments. , ^ , . ^ X ^• 

I think the particularly unfortunate result of that interpretation, 
which again, I would stress, is in no way required by a literal read- 
ing of the language of the statute— it is merely an administrative 

§loss on the statute— the unfortunate result of that is to discourage 
tetes from using this kind of program. In fact, Massachusetts may 
be discouraged in continuing our use of this program. What it may 
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force us to do ia resort to what we are being told to avoid, and 
rightly so— long-term foster care. 

foT5® position even if IV-E money were 

to be made available to States to reimburse us for these guardian- 
ship payments they would impose the following requirements ac- 
"^u-^ language of Public Uw 96-272: They would force 
these children and their families to go through the ft-month admin- 
iSte/carT'^^'^ that Public Uw 96-272 requires for children in 

Once again totally antithetical to the concepts and underlying 
tenets of Public Law 96-272. This guardianship program which! 
inflLl^f^'te^' ""i ^^'^h again, is operating in other States, is 
intended to be much more akin to adoption than to foster care. The 
f^u ^ ^^^^^ expressed earlier by someone testifying, 

w that these are cases where the children have been placed witti 

T'ir * P®"*^ °f t''"*' the relationship is a 

good one, there are very few ongoing services in connection with 
generally no ongoing services, so the notion of forcing 
these famUies and children through 6 months review for the r^ 
mainder of the child's life untU he or she turns 18 creates exactly 

JwidZ"L^'Tf'r L^"^- the goal is to make th«^ 

children feel they have achieved permanency, why bring them in 

Ih^i Tu u ^^^^^^ effectively could we remind 

SfL'^^i 11 1°' ^he.'-e^ly ^ a foster child, reaUy a ward of the 
fJSS' ^ ^ Tl'^'"^ involvement in the decisiom, that 
affect hia or her life? That violates the lenets of permanency plan- 
ning, and, once again, effectively discourages States from using this 
kind of tool to arrive at an effective permanent plan 
h«vp inff 1-°"^ "^^^J^l ^^'^ morning copies of the testimony I 
from Tr^T'i^^ f^*^I^^ to those copies is a copy of the letter 
& i f J IWaiyland essentially holaing both of the positions 

other T T*"* ""P^^^ on »n "hnois and in 

other States but I would only ask for whatever efforts you might 
make to either diBsuade ACYF from this position or, fn thTex- 
treme, I suppose, to amend, literally amend Public Law 96-272 so 
Than^y^ language precludes this particular gloss on the statute. 

STATEMENT OF PETER WALSH, DmECTl>R BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES. DEPARTMF1.T OF HI MAN Si^RVICES STATC OF 
MAINL 

th^^mZ^TJu^"" ''iF. ^'-^ ^J^ ^^^^ ^ "^"^^ here from 

Maine also has supported wholeheartedly the Child Welfare and 
Adoption >^iBtance Act of 1980. Maine had started ^ts permanency 

culty in terms of implementing the law. We certified under the sec- 
tion 427 the Hrs; 2 years 1981 and 1982, and subsequently Uh- 
drew those certifications under protest at the way thi administra- 
tion for children, youth, and families was administering the law. 
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Incidentally, the first time we certified was at the recommenda- 
tion of the associate director of the administration of children, 

youth and families. ^u - j f„..^u 

Two weeks ago in Washington I heard for the third or tourth 
year in a row that the rules governing this program would be out 
shortly. When I asked when those rules would be effective, what 
date they would be effective, would they be retroactive to 1981 or 
would they start effective when the rules are published, repr^nt; 
atives of ACYF could not answer that question; without published 
rules, it has been difficult for us to implement the law. 

We are very pleaaed, however, because of our permanency etlorts 
and also our prevention efforts. Our foster ca«,caseload has de- 
creased from 2,500 children in 1979 to about 1,850 in 1984 so we 
have had a substantial decrease, as I think has been the case 
throughout the country. . . . 

Incidentally, we are still serving the same number of children in 
foster care, which is an interesting point. We still are serving in 
the past 2 or 3 years, about 3,000 children a year, so that what is 
happening is that children are moving through the system taster. 
In fact, I call foster care an inpatient system, with the idea that a 
child comes into foster care, receives treatment, then moves bacR 
out ftfiifiin 

However, all is not rosy. The number of children in foster care m 
spite of all our efforts has started to increase since last Augix^ 
Since that time we began to see an increase in foster care almost 
exactly parallel to the tremendous increase which we s^e also 
seeing-as are other States— in our child abuse and neglect reter- 

"^^In 1982, we had approximated' 11,000 children referred to us for 
an investigation of child abuse and negligent. aaa i 

In 1983, that number increased by about 12 percent to 1<5,OUO— i 
was interested to see that Maine is a State of a million people, l 
don't know wha* Ck)nnecticut is. I think you nave 4 million, and 
yet, if the figures are correct, both States had 13,000 chUdren re- 

I uon't know if we are doing right or wrone or what is exactly 
going on. We have been absolutely inundated. It has become the 
most newsworthy item I think of anything that is happening right 

now in the State. . j„...i„ i„ 

Our sexual abuse cases have also mcreased tremendoiwiy^ 
1982 we had 348 sexual abuse cases referred to us that we investi- 
gated and followed up on, and in 1983 we had 762, for an increase 
of 119 percent. ^ „ , 

I am not going to say this is a new phenomena. People are now 
reporting it more, but I think also there is more sexual abuse. 

We also refer all of those cases of sexual abuse to the district a^ 
torney for followup in the court system. The court and district 
court are feeling very much inundated with these types of cases as 
well 

I was trying to think what are some things that I would like to 
give to you going back to Washington in terms of changes that 1 
would like to recommend be mtide in the law, and I come up with 
three basic changes. The first is that I would like to see the fund- 
ing mechanism in the law changed from one that gives States a 
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reward ifit implements section 427, to one that gives States an in- 

Son aS'^i^^r '"^^^ '^'^^J ^"^^ requiremeSi 
^I ^LT'J^u^ ^ui^®" advantage of the increased funding. 
Si pSbns available to States to help impleSt 

StJj^Sf T ^f^^ there have been many 

^SSdsVbJtelMfo^n"^"" * '''' ^ ^""^^ 

To repeat, I would Uke to see one basic change and that is thai 
the reward system be changed to an incentiveTWe already write a 

action we have to take in our State to come into compliant wiSi 
Ihrl^l money would be tied to help JimpleiSS 

those changes a5 part of the child welfare plan. y ^ i 

I think this one simple change could go a long way towani reduc- 

nn^J r°^ Pe«*nt pass level. Only 23 States have actually 
'"th this law, even though many more have 
certified. Twenty of thoee States, as I understand it, caie iSto oSS^ 
p lance in 1981 and 1982. All States will have to go thrWh^- 
other compliance tests m 1984, stiU without any rulM 

^^L^^^ k^^"^^"^ ^ ^ incentive in section 427. Give the 
money to the States so they can make these needed changes 

8eeFlw«rlff^*' ^ '^S'i^ like to see is that I would like to 
2!!n n i ^^^"^ '"PP*"^ ^ available for all foster chil- 
dren. Under the 4-E program at the present time only children 
who are eligible for AFDC are eligible. ^iiuunsi. 

fJ/'"'iij payments diould be equally avaUable for all 

tester children who come mto our custody. Approximately 50 per- 

^« Vp i^n^'^*^'^V\^^"^ ' f^*^"- care Pn^ram are eligibleTr 
the 4-1!, program, which means that the State has to fund, which is 

Z 'TCk^/l'?' ''"t '^y ^ twnkThit we 

A 11 1?^ J this as an equal protection program, 
wiin i ^ We have in place a program, 

when we are in court with the parents if they 2an affoiS to MV 
something toward the cost of the*kre of the cWld^e^ilJ £i 
riL^»"« ^SJP^® an assessment so the income can go against that 
^ZZ^""^ J?"^ provision could be part of the FederafmaiidSe. 
■ ^th of those actions would help toward my third point, which is 
mcreased funding. I w^uld like to see full finding of the IS prS 

though title XX pays for most of our children's services in the 
n^w titty M^°J^ with State money, there is no guarantJlTthat 
new title XX block grant funds would be used for children's serv- 

I think the Federal Government and C!ongress should 'ook at this 
law ^ the place to build a national children^S pr^aS. 
fu^drnj^.mi'"^ prevention services, and I think Licreased 

jfu P ^ ^" that direction. 

r-hln^i^"* '!i the incentive program rather than reward, if it is 
Sl^?^' ^u*^ children were deemed eligible under 4-E 

things would make s^ificant amounts of money avaS: 
Sr^ic^ ^ increase prevention 
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In closing, Congressman Pease, you mentioned the Federal defi- 
cit We are very much aware of the question of priorities. I thought 
the lady who spoke before gave an excellent answer to your quo. 
tion. In Maine, we feel it is a Question of pnonties Commoner 
Michael Petit was recently quoted m the Maine Sunday Telegram. 
He said: 

I ahsoluMv will challenge anyone who tells me we don't have the money needed 
^h^BT^ lTcYSnUim phygically abuwd and neglected. a« long as we sup- 
^rt the%1^ iSos the N^nJ Basketball Aaaociation. a. long w phy«- 
a^ tein^d^a wte of «x times greater than the average wap earner. 
JwTco^tS ilL'Cun^ to pay for the kind of prt>blem» that I am talking about. 

He usually mentions the amount spent for defense sJ^^jjen 
he talks about priorities. I read ye«t«,^ «y /^ere is over W 
a year now being spent on arms worldwide, and so I think that we 
do have to change priorities and in changing we are going to save 
money down the road. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Kennelly [presiding]. Thank you. 

Mr. Burchard. 

STATEMENT OF -OHN D. BURCHARD, PH.D, COMMISSIONER. DE- 
PAOT^^^^ SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICES. 

STATE OF VERMONT 

Mr. Burchard. Thank you. , , ^ e o~.;oi 

I am John Burchard, commissioner of the Department oi Jsociai 
and RehabUitation Services in the State of Vermont. I am deep^ 
appreciative of the opportunity to speak to members of theHouse 
Ways and Means Subcommittee on Public Assistance wnoemmg 
Public Law 96-272, the Adoptions Assistance and Child Welfare 
Act of 1980. I understand that the purpose of this hearing is «> rf" 
ceive testimony on changes which might be made V?. 
administration of that act and to increase the likelihood that its 
ver\' progressive and humane goals will be achieved. 

-Hie purpose of Public Law 96-272 is to provide children who are 
left in limbo in foster care with a more permanent, stable family 
primarily through the rehabUitation or reunification of .heir bio- 
logical family or through adoption. . . . t u 

I have several specific recommendations which I have appended 
to this written testimony. I don't believe I can imprwe that much 
on what my colleagues have already said with respect to specific 

""^fSd of presenting that testimony, at this time I would prefer 
to focus on some issues which I believe pose ^ l'^^^^%^^^J\ 
our ability to obtain the goals and obiectivee of 9^2. The issues i 
am referring to involve national policies and Federal legislation 
that appear to be short-sighted and damaging to the promotion ot 
strong families and healthy children. ^^^„^„t 
Wehave made progress in achieving more stable and permanent 
families for troubled and disadvantaged children. However, we are 
experiencing an even more significant increase m the numoer oi 
children and families which need our fnnceB. In w^f ^ajm the 
situation is analogous to trying to deve op a better seat belt while 
at the same time increasing the speed limit to 150 miles an hour. 
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In Vermont, more than 65 percent of the children olaced in 

moSk'^of'ig^l"^ and/or 'J^lected children ''S^'i SJt^ 
monins of ld66, there was an 82 oercent incrPJMA in n^^r.w^^ 

Ss? sl±^ c^uipareirtfe Z?^riS S tiT^ 

chflHrSr increases in the population of abusJd and n^^ 
children are being expenenced in many States through^rA? 

In addition to our efforts to fine-tune Public Law 96-272 T iir<M 
Congress to take action in an effort to reduS JhT^LrmW flo3 

I &veThl/^'"^ child welfare sy^Sn^oKtelf 

1 believe that some of our national policy and Federal leSw 

pSeT"*" '''' only exa^rffi'S 

do^to^l-^lf ' « KU^X SuA' 

With respect to the source of the increase in abused and n«rW 
ed children, much has been written as toThether k reTilS^^ 
orTn^oin ^^^''^ ^ existing chi^fabSsTKcSS 

King abuS Td'^^J^'J^I.P'""'^'^'"" °f childre^tff ^ 
Slmic^e ohiwll^ standpoint, the issue is 

nSS i^'new oi Sd ' '"'^'^^ ^^e abuse or 

.a.^^IT'" P?"<y Standpoint, however, the issue is important be- 

ch wS ar^^^lna"^'^!!^'" "-^habilitation L^ces. If Si faSf^ore 
cSpSa^-^^ to addi^ the 

the child welfare system live in poverty cnudren in 

ing ANFC ^ ^" « not receiv- 

.«c??dW 

of ^iSTy" " aboffe' ?Je3^L' 

v,«H"hIf'"'"*'^ F' U.S. Census Bureau announced there 

had been a rapid increase in poverty from 1979 to 1982. evS when 
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the value of food stamps, public bousing, medicare wid medicaid 
benefits were counted as income. The increase was 47 percent tor 
all people living in poverty and 52 percent for children under the 
age of 6 I do not believe there can be a significant mcrease m the 
number of children and families living in poverty without there 
also being some increase in child abuse and neglect. 

The second condition that I believe contributes to an actual in- 
crease in child abuse and neglect is the substantial increase in 
single-parent families. Although child abuse and neglect occurs in 
every type of family constellation, a disproporiional number of 
abused and neglected children live in single-parent households- 

In Vermont, approximately 41 percent of all abused/neglected 
children live in single-parent families, while only 15 percent of all 
Vermont children live with single parents. In fact, a Vermont child 
living with a single parent is nearlv four times as likely to be an 
abused or neglected child as a child living in e two-parent family. 
Although most single parents do not abuse or neglect their chil- 
dren, few professionals would disagree that it is likely to be much 
more stressful to raise children alone than with another parent. 
This is particularly true for single parents who are raising children 
while living in poverty. 

According to the same census study cited earlier, there has been 
a 49 percent increase in the number of families headed by a 
woman living in poverty. In Vermont, over 90 percent of the single 
parents of abused and neglected children are women; and approja- 
mately 95 percent of those women live below middle-class stand- 
ards 

Therefore, if we are concerned about an increase in child abuse 
and neglect, we must also be concerned about the increase in 
single-parent families, particularly single-parent families living in 
poverty. I do not believe there can be a significant increase m poor, 
single-parent families without there also being some increase m 
child abuse and neglect. ^ i • 

The final reason why I believe we are witnessing an actual m- 
crease in the number of abused and neglected children involves an 
extensive reduction in income benefits and services to the children 
and families living in the high risk conditions I have just men- 
tioned—poverty, and single-parent households. 

The evidence for the reduction in benefits and services is well «k 
tablished. In early April of this year, a study was released by the 
CJongressional Budget Office which analyzed the impact of the 
budget and tax changes adopted since January 1981. rhe r^ulte in- 
dicate that households with annual incomes of less than $10,000 
lost, on the average, $390 a year in cash and noncash income bene- 
fits. At the same time, all families with higher incomes experi- 
enced a gain in income benefits. As you are no doubt aware, a 
family with an income of $80,000 or more experienced a net gain of 

$8,270 a year. , , , . u 

This gets to the issue of priorities and whether or not we nave 
enough money if we just spent it wiselv. ReductioM in income ben- 
efits have been accompanied by a substantial reductions in serv- 
ices According to the Select Committee on Children and Their 
Families, $44 billion has been removed from children s programs 
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since 1981. Almoet all of these services are primarily for low 
income families or families with special needs children. 

• 1 "y, oPiiuon, the cuts that were the most devastating for hi«h 
nsk children were those resulting in reductions in child care and 
cnila maternal health care. 

If income benefits are to be reduced, it would appear that bene- 
tits to facilitate employment such as subsidized child care would 
become more important. If so, this has not been reflected in either 
public policy or legislation. Title XX, the largest prognun providing 
federal support directly for child care, was cut by 21 percent. CWld 
nutrition programs that provide meals to children in child care fa- 
cilities were cut by 30 percent. The most frequent beneficiary of 
these programa are low income single parents. In Vermont, over 
the past 3 years there has been more than a 35 percent reduction 
in the utilization of child care subsidized by title XX and title IV-A 

bimilar reductions in health programs have left an increasing 
number of poor women and children without vitally needed health 
care. 1 he maternal child health pnwram was cut by 25 percent. 
-Jid the preventive health and mentafhealth block grants were cut 
bv ^0 percent and 26 percent respectively. It is now estimated that 
almost 9 million American children have no regular source of 
health care, and that 18 million have never seen a dentist. 

But what dot« this all have to do with the increase in child abuse 
and neglect and the increased number of chUdren and iamilies en- 
tering our child welfare systems? I beUeve there are increasing in- 
dications that we are deliberately exacerbating the very problems 
we are tiymg to eliminate. I do not believe we can remove substan- 
tial benetite and services from low income, high risk families and 
gleet ^" * ^ ^^'"^ increase in child abuse and ne- 

^^u* P«"";J' Feldman of the Harvard 

School of Public Health documents a 50-percent increase in infant 
mortalK}- among poor, innercity Boston families in 1982. It may or 
may not be significant that this study was immediately discredited 
5L.k '^^'^ HecUer. Nevertheless, the 50 percent increase in 
f^ M .''°"^^u?I?*t'^*.K*' decrease in Federal revenues through 
the Maternal Child Health Program, a reduction in services at the 
tive health centers in question and a reduction in pediatric and ob- 
st^c visits by poor v/omen and their children. 

Th^ data are correlational and do not necessarily indicate a 
causal relationship between reduced services and infant mortality. 
However, when combined with increased mortality rates in 20 
States between 1981 and 1982, it should compel us to be certain 
that such a relationship does not exist. 

'^J^^ relationship between our recent changes 
n»ai^/ 1??'* ' "^"^ legislation and the increase in thUd abuse and 
neglect. There are considerable correlational data which suggest 
that some of our national policies and legislation have had aTad- 
veree effect on many families and children. Do we need to wait for 

'■.^''^^'i.'* F'marily poor children and their fami- 

lies that are the guinea pigs? I hope not. 

There is specific action that I believe can and should be taken by 
Ooneress to alleviate this problem. The most beneficial action 
would be the passage of the Children's Survival bill, which is pres- 
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ently in committee in both the House and the Senate. Basically, 
this bill proposes to restore many of the most critical cuts to serv- 
ices affecting the poorest children and their families. 

With respect to low-income single women, the recent child sup- 
port legislation and the proposed Pension Equity Act for women 
could result in fewer poverty-stricken women in the future. Any 
other legislation that will enhance income benefits and services to 
poor women and children are also recommended. 

With respect to Public Law 96-272, the single most important 
action would be to fund title IV-B at the level at which it was origi- 
nally authorized by Congress. Although this would constitute a 
small proportion of the dwindling chUd welfare the added 

resource would facilitate our efforts to obtain the goals of 96-272. It 
should be noted, however, that if this is all thf*t is accomplished, it 
still may amount to designing a better seat belt while faihng to 
focus on the more critical sources of the problem. 

I am very aware that you are required to deal with complex 
issues and make difficult decisions. Those decisions that promote a 
viable future must support strong families and healthy children. 

I appreciate the opportunity to share my concerns with you. I 
just would like to add a couple of other bref comments. 

One: I am submitting with this, as I mentioned earlier, the spe- 
cific recommendations pertaining to Public Uw 96-272. I am also 
submitting a document that relates to our appeal of the demal or 
failure with respect to the 427 review. Vermont failed m fiscal year 
1981, We are in the process of appealing that decision. 

One of the arguments is that Vermont has been subject to un- 
equal unfair review when compared with what happened with 
other States. We feel that, particularly in region I, the mterpreta^ 
tion of the law was extremely rigid and theiefore led to this inequi- 
table treatment across States, and we have documented that m our 
brief We think we can show that 23 States which had similar situ- 
ations, policies, procedures, as Vermont, but in fact passed, under- 
scores our concern with respect to inequitable treatment. 

I am also submitting a document, testimony from the Vermont 
Foster Parents Association, which basically supports the testimony 
you have already heard with respect to foster care. 
[The document foUcws:] 
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Appendix A 



Specific Recomnenddtions Relevant to PL 96-272 



Prepared for: M.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Ways and 



John D. Burchard, Ph.D. 
Commissioner 

Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 
State of Vermont 



Thi, vfritten testimony will address the following areas: 

A. State Child Welfare Programs have, with limited guidance from 
H.5 , successfully implemented policies and practices required by PL 



(1) Children receiving Adoption Assistance under the Act 
should recieve Hedicaid from their actual state of 
residence regardless of the State responsible for the 
Adoption Assistance Payment. 

(2) Federal Financial Participation for children otherwise 
eligible for Title IV-E assistance should not be tied to 
an individual judicial determination for each child that 

reasonable efforts" were made to prevent or eliminate 
the need for removal of the child from his home and to 
make It possible for the child to return to his own home. 



Means Committee, Sub-Committee on Public Assistance 



Hartford, Connecticut 



June 1, 1984 
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(3) Voluntury care provisions currently extended through 

FY '84 should be made a permanent part of the Title IV-E 
program. 

(4) The Title IV-E foster care requirement for re- 
determination of eligibility every six months should 
be repealed. 

(5) Title IV-B should be funded at $265 million as authorized 
by the Act. 

I will keep my comments brief but would like to expand somewhat on 
ejch of the previously mentioned thoughts. 

How '. as the Act been implemented? 

PL 96-272. passed June 17. 1980. became effective on October I. 

1980 for Federal Fiscal Year 1981. The Title IV-E provisions ^ich 
uperceded the fonder Title IV-A foster care P^gram could be made 
p licable any time after 10/1/80 and prior to 9/30/8 . .^^l^^XJ' l^^ 

tho ontion to oDcrate a foster care program up.1tti i itU IV-A p^^sirsr. una 

States l?shingTo recieve Federal Foste? Care: Assistance were required 

to participate in the new Title IV-t proqram. 

The Title IV-B provisions of the Act became effective on October 1. 
1980 for all States An innovative but subsequently controversial part 
of Title IV-B was contained in Section 427. 

Under Section 427 States were offered incentive funding if their 
child welfare program had certain policies and procedures 1n-Ple"«"t«^„ . 
and operating to the satisfaction of the Secretary. Although the amount 
? in«n?lrfunding available nationwide million was re a v ly 
<:7i»ii States faced with declining resources in other social service 
fSnil^g suJh as "tirxx. were anxious to receive whatever assistance 
they could to improve their child welfare service program. 

Proposed regulations published in December of 1980 were subsequently 
withdrawn and States were left to rely on the language of the Act itself 
^0 ImDlement the new program requirements. A Program Instruction 
'Isued b^ ACYF on 7/1/81 instructed States wt. wished to request funds 
under'sect?Sn ^or FY '81 to submit a State Certification of Eligibility 
for the additional funds based on the requirements of the Act. 

Although no specific criteria, guidelines or standards have yet 
been Issued by H.H.S. or any component unit governing the dec sion 
S::in process under Section 427: ACYF decided to conduct reviews of 
each State's certification beginning in mId-FY BZ. 
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OfflJ ^?^ff criteria. Federal Regional 

«»>;!^ '^r" ' S*""^ °f latitude In Interpreting when a 

State s program was "operating to the satisfaction of the Secretary" 
r^v^rd t1^^"* appropriately, most Federal SegS Office 

?hP rat?/"* * ^"^^ specific, corrective action approach to 

^»rt^f^L '-"•e that of the 28 States who 

cer c1t?i ' a 'd 2 ?: 1.'^' subseouently withdraw that 

cerruication (as did five States plus Puerto Rico) all but three States 
have been confirmed eligible. In addition, one other of thoselhree 
thP S i V r l^V^ °f ''"™°"*' ^'"•'•ently arguing Its case bef^ 
of ine^ailS'Su" d?2S!"lf that'after the ex^ndlture 

?ho^;!tf c!^ ? ''?'"'! P''°9''«" 1«9«1 sUff time at both 
the State and Federal level of governnent we also will, in the near^ 
future, join the ranks of those States whose funding for FY 'ai Is 
tlTJrui J'cL' unfortunate that the approach adopted by the 

?o^??lH\?Lrr^r'^ Regional office staff under the authority Jiven them 
cLtlJ 11^ ^" substantial or conditional compliance without need for 
hv S S\ from ACYF or Children's Bureau was ^ot malted 

by H.H.S. on all Reg ons and on the Central Office of ACYF and the 
Cnildren's Bureau. I believe an approach based on a State's willingness 
.Mn"J!Li"*°c^T"*^*" necessary tends to estab Ish a S?"'r. 

ship between State and Federal staff and offers the best opp^rtunltj to 
direct and ded cate our energy toward improving the child welfare svstL 
for our nation's children at risk. wBirare sysiem 

How effective has the Act been? 

If thU^'?!;°S«"^/''l^ published by H.H.S. on 12/31/80 estimated that 
II Jhf ^'"k?" 2^ effective as advocates and supporters hoped it would 
ifin ""Z I °L''*'Vt7,'} ^" «>y '84 should bTreduwd to 

Sic? 0?"?!^ m'''" ''^ ;t that level. It is a measure of t e 
impact of PL 96-272. an Impact that I -lelieve began to be felt In child 
welfare syste.ns across the country even -lor to final MSsaae th*t th« 
most recent estimate of the numbe? of ch ld?en in fSs er^ca?! co^Jleted 
by Max.mus. Inc. in early FY '83 indicates that children In foster care 

s?iqh""tl^eaHfer''" "^''^ t«"<'«<' t° CO 1m 

vo Sntar. ?nll!r,rf"'^^'/'"°"J''^ "elfare Association's 

!nli S.-ste™ (VCIS). exceeds the most optimistic 

goal of HHS by approximately 30% and leaves no doubt over the^111°nqness 
of Stctp child welfare programs to adopt the prevention, reunif cation 
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What Changes Should Be Hade? 

(1) Children receiving adopti on assistance un der tne act should receive 
Medicaid from their actual state of residence regardless of the state 
respo nsible for the adoption assistance payment. The adoption assistance 
program contained in PL 96-272 provide- fpcieral financial participation 
for the first time In the cost of adoption subsidies for special needs 
children. As a further Incentive to adoption, the law specifies th&t 
any child with respect to whmi adoption assistance payments are made Is 
"deemed" to be a recipient of aid to families with c^'^pendent children 
under Title IV-A and thus automatically eligible for Medicaid coverage. 
When a state grants a Title IV-E adoption subsidy that subsidy must 
continue to be a responsibility of the granting state as long as the 
child remains eligible, regardless of where the child actually lives. 
H.H.S. hes, through Us Medicaid regulations, determined that when a 
child moves from one state to another, residency for Medicaid purposes 
remains with the state that Is responsible fir the adoption assistance 
paymen*. This rreans that a Vermont child u.ider this program whcse 
fajnily snoves to Arizona continues to recleve both the adoption subsidy 
payment from VenT.ant and a Vermont Medlca.d card. In reality, a Vermont 
Medicaid card Is of little value to the child In Arizona. H.H.S. suggests 
that states deal with this by adopting enabling legislation and entering 
into bilateral Interstate compacts. While this may be one approach, a 
far simpler and more equitable solution to a problem Inherent In oiir 
...obile society Is to direct, 'legislatively If necessary, that children 
for whoin Title IV-E adoption subsidy Is made are deemed to be recipients 
of AFDC In their actual state of residence and therefore automatically 
eligible for Medicaid coverage from that state regardless ot the state 
respor.snle for paying the adoption subsidy. This would Insure that the 
benefits intended by PL 96-272 would actually be available to all 
"special needs" adoptive children and wouH eliminate the administrative 
nightmare currently suggested by H.H.S. as the way to accomplish this 
end. 

- 1 Federal financ ial participation for ..nlldren otherwise eligible for 
T i tie IV-F assistance s hould not be tied to arn ndivi<j»a l judicial 
d e te nnTndTt ron for each child that "reaso nable efforts^ were made to 
pTevent or eliminate the ne ed for retnoval of the cnild from his home 
orid to make U possible for the child to feturn'tOTs own homeT 
States were notified by an ACYF Policy Announcement dated January 13, 
1984 that the requirement I refer to 1n this » commendation had actually 
been in effect since October 1, 1983 and that compliance for each child 
entering care after that ddte was necessary for that child to be eMglble 
for Tl*-!" IV-E funds. Although I have absolutely no objection to the 
emphasis on preplacement preventive services nor to the nwch more active 
role of the courts set forth in PL 96-272, I do object to the manner in 
which H.H.S. 's ACYF component nas handled this Issue. When the Department 
published final program regulations effective June 22, 1983, almost 
exactly three years after the act was passed by Congress, the issue of 
what was to constitute compliance with the "reasonable efforts" 
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requirement effective 10/1/83 was addressed In the canme.it section under 
-Reasonable Efforts" and In the regulations at 4SCFR 1356 2l1b) 
compliance was considered to be a case plan Issue and after Octohtr 1. 
198J each child's case plan must "include a description of the services 
?L h^o' ''""I*" E^'J""* *° P""^^"* °f the child from 

l?kn^??!HoIlH II IT-^l "^^'l^ Comilssioner of ACYF 

r^u?rl!pntc ^J*h\^"" P°l """"ncement of 1/13/84 containing new 
ThSir f?!? to?^^" 'J'*^' *° ^^^^ *° ""^^ legislative changes in 

S iin! c.,^L°^^'^*?^" ^" "a--*" P«'-^«'" Included 

^etril?ri.. H?LI "* ^° compliance, in fact, tne spectre of 

retroactive disalowance of cases not in canpliance with the newly 

!L'7''i^'"r^ S""?^" ' ""^^ scramble within :tates to begin to get 
^^MIT' determinations from the individual courts In their legal 
Pffn^;.. kIc ^" ^ndatl"? individual court detennination of "reasonable 
dlc?^ L ^" P^°''lf<' criteria on which the courts may base th-ir 
inH H *° •"'stitutionallzes unequal treatment of 

individual children and uncertain access to federal assistance oTthe 
part 0 the state aqenries. While J am not advocating any reducti^nin 
thL'" 1°.":'^ rey^^^irg all aspects of cases brought L?ore 

them. I 00 feel that the courts should not be asked to pass judgeraint on 

the f ' "f' '^"^^'^ efforts^sS fo? 

the purpose of gaining or denying access to federal funds. 

P' Voluntary care provisions currently extended through FY '84 should 

rlXl l^fT"'"^ of-tyTTt TQij^oa m.- Vemo ifo e of 
tne ten states currently participating In the optional voluntary care 
program under T tie iV-E. Our experience has been that when a ch"d 
requires substitue care for a specific time-limited period such as 
during an illness of a single parent, there is no need to add further 
trauma to the situation by requiring a coiimittment process to ZcJr 
before a judge. We feel that the requirement for a specific t?iSe- 
1 -.mi ted agreement that may not exceed six months in duration without 
juaicial concurrence that an extension beyond six months will be In the 
best interest of the child, and the right of the p„rent(s) ii Site 
the voluntary care agreement upon notice to the Department suff c entlv 
protects the procedural rights of the child. The DepaT^I^nt d p ren fs) 
are then acting cooperatively rather than adversarily to further the 
en, id's best interests. 

!'"^?r,^*' '''■96-272 many states including Vermont had provisions for 
taking children into care on a voluntary basis that did not have the 
procedural safeguards required to participate in this program under the 
act. Vf.Tiiont made the necessary statutory and procedural changes to 
comply with the requirements for federal financial particioation In 
'? 1 rL??""- l^' ^'liability of such funding olTa permanent basis 
w 11. I believe, have a positive effect on many other states who will 

,nht^ T'k'I'h^"' to modify their voluntary care programs so that the 
rights of children and parents ^re more protected. 
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li) The Title IV-E fns'ir r.ars req uirement for re-det erm . 1n at1on of 
i? niKT TTTrif^TT-iT^li^nTnri ^ . PL 96-272 consol dated 

I h - ?d we fire pr^ram requirei^ triiiTT^'Jateradmlristratlon of Title 
IV-B and Title IV-E of child welfare s and foster care under one 

iScJ at t eslate l.vel . I bellev -ess intended a dear separation 
of Child welfare and foster care Title IV A program. This 

intention was mirrored within H.H ''^*"?,?rM° n^fhp'Ui^tsJration 

sibility from the Office of Faml > ince (OFA) to the Administration 

for ChlldrehYouth and Families (ACY^^ Unfortunately, the law did 
la^ntaln a linkage with the Title IV-A Public '^"1^^?"" P^^S^^^t^'^ythose 
limiting eligibility for foster care payments under Title IV-E " 
Chi dren who if they were In their own home, would meet the requirements 
S: ass sfance under^Title IV-A. Child welf-re programs have 1stor ca ly 
focused on meeting the needs of children without regard to their economic 
circmstances and the emphasis on eligihnity determination for the 
parpose of obtaining federal matching for that portion of the child 
Welfare caseload that n«ets the Title IV-A standards is seen at best as 
a necessary step to obtain needed resources. ,""1 ^«<'«'-«\^,"PP?;;i 
with fo"er care should be available to all ch^'dren who need it. The 
in L'sei cost could be offset by increased efforts to obta.n P^tic Pa ^on 
in the cost of foster care by those parents who can afford it. Short of 
that, there seems to be little benefU in the H.H.S. regulatory requirement 
that the linkage between the Title IV-A program and receipt of Title IV- 
E benefits be constantly mcnitored and formally re-detenn ned evary six 
months. Vennonfs experience, and I understand the experience of other 
.;tatps is thdt rarely does the situation of children change so that 
tKc^e ineligible afier an initial finding of Title IV-E e igibility. 
The^ef^rHhe reqSlrenont for constant and continuir.j re-determinations 
of eliqibiiny draws resources and valuable staff time away from the 
primary fo is of the act which is to facilitate the exit of the child 
fr«rfoster care ot the earliest possible time. I am sure your comjitte- 
„ou- agree that it is far bettor policy economically and socially to 
bend our efforts toward the »arly resolution of the problems that "pade 
foster care a necessary service than it is to divert efforts into justifying 
eligibility for continued federal participation in the on-going cost or 
foster care. 

(5) Title 'V-B ^hnj.lri he funded at S266 'nini o" ^ authorized by the acL, 
n FV-WTotr^^TiniderTitle IV-B at the leveFof $163.55 mi 1 1 i on . 
The ppropriation level for FY '84 is $165 million or an increase^ 
f "ve vears of less thsr \%. The other traditional funding source ToT 
fhlfd^are serJices. TUle XX. is currently funded at only 90X o he 
FY '81 level It IS a sad commentary on this nation s priorities that 
at a tin when the military has experienced double digit after inflation 
aro^th in the resources dedicated to destruction, the allocation of 
?esuurces targeted toward improv.ng the lives of our most precious 
resource, our children, have actua'.ly declined. 
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I strongly support the goals and objecilyes of PL 96-272 and would 
particularly like to dedicate more resources toward prevent on act7?1t1es 
We have the technology and expertise to identify "high mSk- wwl J ons 
and I firmly bellevfe that earTy Intervention through^er ?cesTh as 
parent support and training will avoid the need for rwre expensive 
agency intervention that follows family breakdown. expensive 

My sense is that this anphasis on prevention so prominent in the 
ph O'ophy and policy of PL 96-272 is generally subscribed to by my 
colleagues around the country in the child welfare field. In order to 

i^'Jlnf*!/ ^tV """l^^y « need a ?e-a?f?^at1on 

of federal eadersh p and comnittnwnt through resource allocation as 

TfllV, ' l' helping to create a t?2ly 

lain r ' ''''' ""^ partnership on blhalf oTchI dre^ and 



families 

your 
system 



Ttiank you *or your patience In listening to my thoughts and for 
^merest In Improving cjr nation's child welfare and foster care 
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State of Vermont 



urf ^ HTMJ Sim- SOCIAL Am rfhabilitation services 

AGENCY Oi HUMAN SERViCFS 

Maui C'iiCM 

OlfOOd ftutldlBf 

Waierbury Oficc ComfWi 

• Olfiet Waterbwy. Vermom W«74 



w< Vk»rfy Hm < > * 

V««ll 



x^yiwiiiaiitnUM May 10, 1984 



Ms. Cirollnt Re1n«s-Gr*ub«nl, Esq. 
Deptrtmentil Grtnt Appttls Boinl 
Switzer Building* Room 2004 
330 C Stmt, S.«. 
Itoshln^ton, 20201 

Re- Vtfuont Oepirtwnt of Soclil ind Rehibllltatlon Services. Docket 
Ho, 83-196 

Dear Caroline- 

AtUched please find an original ind two copies of Vermont's 
quantification of the unequal enforcement of the A<jopt1on Assistance and 
Child Utltare Mct of 1980. 

The quintlflcatlon Is subeiltted pursuant to the GAB njUr9 con- 
tained In your May 1» 1984 latUr to the parties, ft* the basis of this 
Infonnation and Infonnatl&n pretiously subwltted by Veriont, Venaont re- 
asserts Its argument that ACTF's unequal enforcemenl of Public Law 96- 
272 violates the constitutional right of Vennont children to equal 
protection under the law. Venaont further asserts that ACyF's unequal 
enforcement violates the constitutional right of Vermont children to 
enjoy the ia»«J privileges and 1i»nun1ti?5 as children of other states. 

The quantification's conclusion that at least 23 states benefited 
from an ACYF InterpreUtlon of PL 96-272 that wis less rigid than the 
ACYF Interpretation applied In Vermont's case should not be construed as 
an Indication that Vennont believes that the favorably treated states 
Should have been treated more harshly. To the contrary. Vemont believes 
that the corrective action approach taken in the cowpUince reviews of 
the favorably treated states Is the only fair enforcement process for PL 
96-272 in view of the total absence of prior ACYF guidance regarding the 
ACYF Interpretation of the PL 96-272 provisions. Rather than seeking 
more rigid treatment of the favorably treated states. Verwont instead 
seeks application of the approach used In the favorably treated states 
to Vermont. 



DEPARnu\TOF S<X!M AND RfHAUU ITATJON Sf HVKES Wjterbuty Compk » 
\03 >oih Ma»n Sitrci Wait bi.iv Vw r..n 05676 
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K^,^/* Exhibit A Indicates, ACVF failed to provide the federal pHo, 
blllty reports for ye»rs subsequent to FY 'gi. Ve^nM^J-on 11^ 

he°'F"'8Tr:«l^nd'1h?lY'JIf^''^^^'r reports. "^.Il I ttheves 
«m1 Ir. Ll5??rv! fy ^ '"^P*""" •'♦'^ch Vennont acquired ts 

?!2LfK!„^ *"*„*° "t'bllsh Vermont's argument, in the Interest of 
comprehensiveness, Vemwnt request! the GAB to ordP^ irvr lI 

would request production of these reports also! ^^^'"^ 

Ifciless the Board believes otherwise, Vennont does not believe It '« 
necessary to offer a VeriDont quantification of the material that ^rvF 

5?^"f K^' '^r'"''^- ^ '^^^•^^ '"'^ ""--e incorpor^t on e reports 
frow subsequent years 'nto the record will be sufficient to protect 
Verront's Interest In developing a complete record. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Sincereiy, — 

STEVEN B. Mcleod 

Assistant Attorney General 

SBMcl/rw 

cc/ Joyce McCourt, Esq. 
Breck Hoplons, Esq. 
Allen PI oof 
Comm. John Burchard 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND HUMAN S^JWICES 



DEPARTMENTAL GRANT APPEALS HOARD 



VERMONT DEPARTHMEHT OF SOCIAL m 
REHABILITATION SERVICES 
Appellant 



OK, Nr^ 33-196 



VS. 



DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION TOR CHTLDRtN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES 

RpSOOld?.'!^ 



SUPPLEMENTAL APPEAL FILE 



Hay 10, 1984 
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Exhibit A 

DEPARTWENT 0» HEALTH AND fftjMAN SERVICES 
GRANT APPEALS BOARD 

In re: Vermont Department 

of Social and q. . ^ 

Rehabilitation Services ° ^* 



AFFIDAVIT OF ALLEN PLQQF 
Allen PI oof. Being Duly Sworn, Deposes and Says: 

compliance revl^s of othe"s?aL- 96-272) than applied In 

review process as a result of the^Jolt^w^ng'^o^essl'Snaf Ic't?.°7?]«:" 



a. Employment under the Inter-Governmental Personnel Art « ;i 

r«? s,!r:?;;,i ^^^j^^- Sir- 
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4. Prior to wiployment with the federal government, I was Involved with 
child welfare services administration through employment as Vermont 
SRS*s Director of Social Services from 1973-1980. Vermont's Director of 
Social Services holds responsibility for statewide administration of 
Vermont's child welfare services programs. 

5. The comparative analysis described In Exhibits B and C required 
roughly 80 hours of my time. 

6. In conducting the analysis, I attempted at a>l times to be objective 
and unbiased. 

7. One of the grounds for ACYF's sanction against Vermont was the 
failure to provide hearings for TPR children at clearly defined times. 

8. In FY '81 Vermont did provide by policy for administrative hearings 
for TPR chiloren at clearly defined stx rnonth intervals. Vermont also 
provided other hearing opportunities for TPR children \4i1ch mre not 
held at clearly defined Intervals. 

9. ACYF refused to accept the six month administrative hearings as 
court approved administrative hearings, anj found Vermont out of compliance 
with Public Law 96-272 because the other hearing opportunities for TPR 
children were not held at clearly defined Intervals. 

10. Vermont was also found out of compliance with Public Law 96-272 for 
an alleged failure to hold dispositional hearings for other children in 
fostpr care at 13 month Intervals. 

U. My comparative analysis indicates that 22 other states failed to 
hold dispositional hearings at clearly defined time periods for either 
particular catpgones of or all children 1n foster care. See, Ex. B, I; 
Ex. C. 

12. Of these 22 states. ACYF found 18 of them either conditionally or 
fully .eligible for TY "n. See, Ex B. 

13. Only one stat^! besides Vermont was '.'u^ligible on the basis of the 
lack cf he-5ringi at de'^'nod time periods That state w3S Rhode Island, 
like Vpmont. a Region I State. Sep, Ea C. p. 11, 

14 Mississippi, Nebraska and Nevada, the other three states Included 
1n*E>. B. which did not achieve eligibility status In FY 'Bi, withdrew 
thei? <»cpl:cations sub:cquent to the ACYF eligibility reports. See, Fx. 
3 1 Ex. C. V.-ssissippi was found eligible on policy ground: prior to 
withdrawal. Fx. C, p.o. Nevada was found fully eligible in FY '82 
despite a continued failure to hold hearings at rlearly der-ned Intervals. 
See cx C, p. 7. N'^braska was also found eligible ^n FY '82. ACYF has 
not provided Vennont with the FY '82 eligibility report on Nebraska, so 
Vermont Is unable to detemine whether the fail'jre to hold hearings at 
clea'-ly defined intervals persisted mto FY '82. 
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15. Vermont was also found out of compliance for an alleged rallurp to 
require "face to face" dispo.uional hearings where all parses w^p* 
agreed to a dispositional plan. 

i?;onoH%?n^' '^^^^^'^ "^/^ ^''^y eligible in Fr '81 despite tht^ 

alleged failure to require ^ace to face hoarings. See, Ex. A,H. 

Jh;.M!"^?^ contends that the Vennont dispositional hearings held 
^pr i7^'fo'/N^^'^^ ^^^^^"^ ^""'^ '^'''^"y the Public Law 96-272 

?r'- 2tH re-irefnent of an ii.tfal uisp.sltio.M hearing wi'h'n 

15 months. See, Appellant's Brief. ^ 

••L Vemont's GAB appea: , that this Lear^n9 occurs 

too soon" after a child ento-s fostor care. See, Respondent's 3ri :f . 

19. A dispositional hearing soon after entry into foster care was 
expressly accepted by ACYF ^n thr^>e other states. See, Fx B.,IV. 

''t'^"^ sanctioned for alleged administrative review 

violations, I also discovered in r,y comparative analysis five states 

their L'M?tr^i^'^'^^' '2^ ^^""5^ ^^^^ acknowledged that 

I'^V^^^^^^^^^^^ "'^^ ^ -5id interpretation 

21. In all. I found 23 different states wn'Lh were found conduionally 
or ully eligible in FY '81 despite rZif's acknowledgment that they ^ 
fa. led to meet a rigid interpretation of ti.e PL ■:J6-27e requirements. 



22. only five eligibility reports failed 
from a strict interpretation of PL 96-272. 



;:o document clear variances 
See, Ex. B. ,V. 



23. Of those five reports, two containd only check marks indicatina 
compliance with PL 95»272 requirements. Ihese two reports a1 ed 
contain any explanatory comment. Thus, it's impossible to say whether 
of T/r'l ^" ccnpMance with'a narrL InteVeta 

LV;^::t:tion^?"t^:^i^:' ^^ex" ---^^-^ ^ -^^^ - 

l^:.fi\ llJr^^^Tl 'f^^"^^^ ^^'^^^^^ eligibility r-corts on favoraoly 
treated stnccs that roderal reviewers att.'^mpf-d to minimize complia..ce 
problfifrs in tnose states m thc?ir wntt-n comments. Ihus, it is -eason- 
2? o/^^r^'"''"^ ^''^^ /ariance from a rigid mtprpretation of 

indicate '''''^ ^^^^ prcrounced than the federal eligibility reports 



25. Despite Vpmont's request for all ACVF eligibility reports, 
failed ro provide any additional reports for years subsequent to FY '81. 



ACYF 



26. 



Due to this failure, I relied on Ex. 0 or infonnaticn regarding 
eligibility for subsequent years where subsequent eligibility seemed 
possibiy oertlnent to my analys-'s. 
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27 The failure of ACYF to provide eligibility reo-'ts for subtequent 
yeirs preventeo me from analyzing the exact lenyth of time that incon- 
sistent enforcement dt the program has percisted. 



alPn ploof ' 



S'jbscr^ted and sworn to befo-e ^^e this lOtn dav of May, 1984. 
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Rxh.bit 1 - Juemti;, cation Sunma.y chartu 
STATES LACKING C1£ARL^ rEFnXD TIMES -'•OR 
PERIODIC OISPOSITICNAL REVIEWS sOME ON ALL CMUDREU 



States 



Raview Outcoire 



Careqcwes 'Jot oi /en Fi<cd Psriodic 
^^''P^_^ LLL£n ji_Hearr2S ! 



Allans a£ 


VI 


Elig 


FY 


•81 




TPR chilJrefi 


Colorado 


VIII 


Elig 


f Y 


' 91, 


■82 


00 children m volantary car^ 


Cv^'inecticui 


Pre-test 


Eixj 


FY 


'31, 


'82 


OiUdren placed with relatr/ea not re- 
'lewed, no 'spt-'-itied ^^eriod for dispo- 
"ition-.l reviews after first review 


Lei aware 




Fiig 


FY 


'Si. 


'82 


Follcw-Lji .hspositioPul hoarinqs net h*ld 


f iori'ia 


IV 


EUg. 


FY 


'82 




TPR children 


Idaho 


X 


ciig. 


FY 


'Bi 




TPR childr'^n, voLith rohabilitation ch^ldtun 


Iowa 


v:r 


Elig. 


FY 


'81, 


82 


UnacrompaniGd refjgr-r mipor.. Voluntary 

placener. ts 




:ri 










N.^ s-iocirjti perind .or period..- dispo- 
"Si tionai roview- 






£Ily 




'81 




rPJ ^hildr^n iom.nirtod to .^ich.gan Child • 
rens Instit^-je 








rY 









'OAicy jf^t: roved 



' ndervay" 



ok 1 oji : n.c^ 



Wlthd:_v. ' 



C^ilur^r, i^lacec i. ;',vate child car« 
aqfncjo_, ;^.iGren under tribal courts? 
h.ldror, uidei -jurisdiction cf probation 

rPR ^hilji- ti ijccordirg to Comparative 
Gtuay V I p 2-16) 
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So. Carolina 


IV 


EU?. 


FY 


•81, 


■ 62 


All 


CSMS 


So. Dakota 


VIII 


Elig. 


FY 


'81, 


'82 


All 


cases 


Tsnntsste 


IV 


EUg. 


FY 


'81, 


62 


All 


ca<ies 


Utah 


VIII 


EUg. 


FY 


'81, 


'82 


TPR 


chiloren 




X 


Elig. 


FY 


•81 




TPR 


children 


W. Virginia 


III 


Elig 


FY 


•81, 


'82 


All 


cases 



STATES HHICH PROVia:D FOR OTHER THAN 
A FACE TO FACE DISPOSITIONAL HEARING 



Fe terdi 
States Re'jiori 



Review Outcome 



Conmenta on Dispositional Htaring* 



Missruri VTI 



Viigir^a III 
^. , i-Qi iia I TI 



WasMJigtor. 



WyOnuiig Viri 



Elig. FY '81, '82 
Eixg FY '81, '8: 



Elig FY '81 
Elig FY 'f^l. '82 



Elig FY '81, B2 
Elig FY '31, '^^2 



learui:; is option of the court 

"The roQicmal office has concurred 
with the State on the lisue of semi- 
annual case reviews and repor'ia to 
the court constituti' g * dispositional 
hearing." 

Hearing is option of the court 

State peti».\c«fia but • "court freqvjently 
does not hold such a hearing-" 

"Some counties if all notified ord all 
agree, hearing is waived" 

Court t/oiudt^ i and maXes reconwendatiuns 
based on frn ''iled with court 



III 

Delaware III 

re - JCK/ XV 

'•'ar/lar.ii III 

S- Dakoca '.XII 



STATES Wim ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW VAHIFNCIS 

EUg, FY *P1, '82 Wor)cer/3upervi90f reviews accepted 

jal review required for "r^ld < ases" 



ciin n' 'Si, ' i2 

Liii r-f '81 



31 Dictation m case record acc*pted if 

initialed by supervisor 

FI13 '81, '32 *"^herr is no nandatory 'ix fflonth review 

requir'^d for Jhildren in basic foster care. 

r^ij FY -hi. '9? TPh thildrer nrr yiven six north reviews 
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STATES WHERE DISPOSITIC .'i RE'/TCW lEfiCtlz 
.JEP£ FCUND ACCEPTAaiX WHEN hZLb Sh- ^TLi TLH ^TlD ENTERLD f/ 



Tedcral 
State Rggicn 



Review Outronie 



fhode Island I 



Elig FY '81, -y: 



«iUidrcw I '91 



Elig. F-Y 



'ci)-t..- jfter placerrcnt" wr^x-i -icc^ c-Me. 

'i-iOnni h-inrc ,ithin 13tr.CTth.. 

Initial hoir..ig jnon rntr m t-^.rar caxe 
accepted a dis ..i-ior.i ji .'.tti,^ 
i.8 rncnrr.:. 



Gecrg4.3 :v 
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(!) 

STATE ncr^'\ .T-r^f '\f fOfVITNT 



ARKANSAS []) 



-.^tiDM-) r(^^uv 'w-.ti^.i •;iiiiilrtr to Vennnnt ' 
TI'R fii'T'^itn ' scp Ctnp.it <itive %Uu]j Vol 1 p ^ 

'or fYT,! R.-^T.iTondo tion<- 



j,-;!,!!- f'--onn(ipnt'<; reply to appeiMiit i(\atP<^ T/m/O'* 



1 P ?-U, El Rcpnrl 



"The rcvip.v of [).D children in voluntary place- 
mi-nt'-, 1'. dune annua My in rxjst counties, howe*'«r, 
''?v.ev.s du nnc xr-tt 4^7 requirements (FY '81 
t!1q. Report Suiworv p 3) See also Cfmpariitive 
Study Vol 1 p "-'1 



CONNECTICUT ('')"'Thp case record sample survey rpvealed a signi- 
ficant numLer of relat'/e placemt^t*;. In these 
instances. Department policy dictated that the 
Inltlfll court urder exempted the necessity for 
subsequent dispo«;itional hearing*:" (riiq. Re- 
view 0 , Sunima ry p . 7 



"The definition of periodicity {as determined by 
thf> State) for thr second d1';pns1tinna1 hearing 
Is too narrow." (tl ici Review - otoe' Prnc"- 
Jural Safenuards p R) 
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page IG) iT~k.iowlf 1«jo$ <;'.milflritv of Jrmvnt and 
Arkansas's systpm for TPR Children arid "on this 
ba'>i$ the State (Ark-msas) tias boo.\ determined 
iiellgible f^r F^'R2 " Aside frofr the t^ct that 
Arkansas - appeahny the FY'Pr decision, respon- 
dent does jI inention thr differential treatment 
in FfO! w^ic" \"rr;vnt va found inelig'Mf and 
rVkonSd? f -^lu' I •-'1 .^ihli, b;i<;pd on ("iiar proce- 
dures frr TPR Childt?' ^.'spondcnt. ; -o dors not 
mnntior, th<(t ^'errjnt's rnin\' Syste-^ foi "^fp 
childrrr m FY'Bf' h^s b^rn fnur.d by Fedpr,<l P?- 
^lon I reviewers to meet 427 re(|uire.!"iits. 

Federal reviewers acknowledge that dispositional 
reviews for a group ot chiHren for whom the 
state is rpip^ns^ble do^ not pyet 42 7 rc'i uir ements 
yet the State was found TTTgibie m FY'M ~ We und- 
derstand that State has been found Eligible fo» FY' 
62 as ^/ell but Respondent has not provided n copy of 
the Report. 

The derision that "relative placements" were a form 
of Pennanent placement and therefore acceptable was 
an admlnlstrativ* decision made by ACYF Central 
office during the 427 Pre-test In whirh Connecti- 
cut participated. This rationale Is op{)osite the r 
Interpretation In Vennont's C3s«»; namely, th^t 47*^ 
(5)(C) requires that aU children in custody receive 
periodic reviews. 

The lack of specified period for subsequent re- 
views was recognized is a problem but did not 
affect ellqlbility In either FY'Sl or Fy'82. A dis- 
positional hearlttq shortly after placenifnt was deter- 
mined to be an acceptable means of satisfying the 475 
(5){C) requirement for an initial dispositional hear- 
ing within 18 months ACYF has expressly refused 
l'> tale this position in Vennont's esse. 



(2) 



STATE 



DELAWARE ^4) 



FLORIDA (5) 



VARIANCE FROM PLg6-27Z 
427 Rgqulrewents 



Policy fou».« acceptable In F>*82 Ellg. report a1 
though extensive failure to Implement policy Is 
noted - p. 8 of Ellg. Report explains that Initial 
dispositional hearings held "shortly after p lace- 

iiow-up dfs 



men t" tter^ acceptdb ie: however, fol^ow-uo t^Kpn^r 
TsfaiiThearlngs [arte months] were not held 
by September 30, 1982." "TJils situation poses 
concern for future reviews and future verifi- 
cation If remedial action Is not taken "qulcltly." 
Also, page 9 of the Ellg. Report docuRients that 
case practice did not follow policy with respect 
to administrative ^evlews. /taong 60 cases found 
to be accepUble, 35 used Internal Administrative 
Reviews to meet the $U tnonth ptrlodic review 
requirement. Sixteen of the Internal Administra- 
tive Reviews Mere held without notification of the 
child's parents or guardian contrary to new DCPS 
Pol Icy requirements. (See table 4). Further, In 26 
of the 35 cases, an Independent third party wis not 
present at the review, again contrary to DCPS 
Policy (See table 4). In these situations the Ad- 
minlstratlve Review was t/olcally carried out between 
the worker and the wu.ker'v supervisor." 

Lack of policy Implementation wes documented by 
Comparative Study Vol Ip. 2-12 which found In 
the spring of 1983 that the dispositional review 
system mandated in September of 1962 was "not yet 
Implemented." 

"The Case Review System of Florida iwets the re- 
quirements of Section 475 (5) of the Act condition- 
al .y. Though dispositional hearings are required 



COHHENT 

Of the 14 failed cases In the Delaware case sample 
an ere disqualified due to lack of periodic follow- 
up dispositional hearings. Note dispositional hear- 
ings were "not due" In 27 cases and 3l| of the case 
sample was determined to te In "permanent placement 
and therefore exempt from the 18 month follow-up hear- 
ing." 

Cases reviewed by practices that did not follow 
P196-C72 requirements or OC^S policy were fourtd 
acceptable. 



Florida's statutes do not require hearings for TPR 
Children (See Appellant's Reply >1ef, P. 16-17), 
yet Florida was granted "Conditional el lalblllty," 
State found eligible for Fy82. 
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(3) 



STATE 



VAK.ANl: from PL96-272 
l^/^Refju lj^emcnt_s _ 



FLOPIOA f5) 
(continued) 



IDAHO (7) 



ILLINOIS (8) 
IOWA (9) 



by Morlda statute and policy, they wprp not al- 
ways held tor children who had reached the dge 
of MOrity or children whose parental rights had 
been terminated Th.s is thp we<ikest link in 
Florida's case review systen; and inust be corrected 
^lig. Report FY'BZ Section C Case Review Svstem 
The Comparative Sti,dy also Indicates that where 
Tf'R ha5 already occurred aispositional hearings are 
not held (See Comparative Study Vol 1 p 2-12) 

No detail included in Fl "ig report far h'82 

Comparative Study p Z-F inJic^tes thit Idaho 
does not hold dispositional rev1t*ws where TPR 
has already occurred. Ellq. Report for ^y'^d 
(sr tlon C) indicates a problem in this area- 
"The state must consistently hold O!s>«ositional 
hearings for youth rehab* 1 1 tation (YR) childrpn 
and children fo r whoir p arental rights have been 
term |nate <f TKe* State should inform the C3~j7t of 
specific time frames an J content for PL96-27? 
dispositional he^rinqs " (underscoring ^dded) 

No variance docirmented 



nig Report FY'81 fi '8^ (Case Review) points out 
that there are no dispositional hearings after 
original hearing fot unaccompanied refugee minors. 
Comparative S^jay p. 213 Indlcatss that wliere 
TPR has occu red hearings were not ^vt Injple- 
mented everywhere In early 1983 



KANSAS (10) LMqibllity Report for Fy'81 (S.«f> ^tate /^y.-ncy 
Level Pcview) found that "Kansas policies extant 
for FY'81 did not as explicitly address tho re- 
quirements of Public t^v •!r»-272 a*; the Subsp> 
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CpWIENTS. 



State found eligible for FY*82 

Eligibility Report contains little detail but 
confini.$ a TPR problem as documented in the subse- 
quent Tofrparative Study State found Eligible for 

FY ' R? . 



State eligible for FY'81 and FY'82. 



Although riiylblllty Report ir»d1 cites thit refuge- 
children are In "long term foster care" the 
reviewers do "encourige* the Departmtnt in its 
development of manrfatory district review t«dms... 
as 'these wuld include unaccompinled refugee 
minors and voluntary placements." State found 
Eligible for Fy'81 and rY'82. 

Henkne^s cited In FY'81 poMcy Included no re- 
requirement for a written case plan &s described 
In PL96-272 - however, policy Implemented In 
November of 1901 (FFY'1982) was accepted as 



STATE 



VARJANCr FROM PI«i6-272 



KANSAS q'lent poll 8. dpvelopc.-" d'lring FYTJ ful (y 

(tontlnued) operational for TY 8c Accnrdir.gly, the 

balance of thTs repor< focjsp s on current poli- 
c ies IPSJ^^ djnng FY^ft^ which address more 
dircctfy anffcIpaTTy t!ip reaui rements Pl.96' 
?72" (undprscor 'iPo '■'I'Jpd) 



K^NTi>C^Y (10 tl.n Re\ipw for FY'8' {sep cas? review systen) 
oOvUmented that Kentucky rtqulred an annual 
administrative review for "old cases". 



KENTUCKY (lU) fllf) Rpvipw for FY'8? - no new review of poMry 
cnniULtcd, statp found Fliqible baseti on FY'8l 
Review finding: 



MAINE (12) 



Hi.ne withdrew Its certification for FY'Rl and 



MARYLAND (H) No infonation Is tncludej U, Hif^ ^e^^ort *or 
rY'Hl 
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CCK'lthT 



rect^ng this ^e<^u1refr.pnt (sec Elig Review - Case 
plan) nispositional Review arrangements were given 
the benefit of the doubt by eligibility reviewers- 
"^^ In^gf from the Kansas Statutes and the CSY 
Manual thai the current administrative Review 
arrange Is "approved" by Kansas courts within the 
.(leaning of PL9C-272 to serve as a dispositional 
tieanng every six .nonths * (underscoring added) 
State pliQible for FY*81 and FY'P2 

Although Policy requirement is a review every 
six months, Federal reviewrs cho«5e to only find 
Individual cases out of conpi lance while overall 
policy was accepted. State found Eligible for 
FY'Rl 



State ^otnJ ?liqible for FY'82, 



In a phone ronversatlon of 6/23/83 between 
Charlotte King of Maryland's Social Service Ad- 
ministration and Allen Ploof, Ms. King acknow- 
ledged that Regiop III r'»v1ewers had baen "very 
liberal" in their policy review. Examples cited 
included allowing dictation in the case record 
to count as an "Administrative Review" if the 
dictation wa«i Initialed by a riupervisor. Also 
Ms. King reported that although Maryland had no 
policy wUh respect to periodic dispositional 
reviews, the Federal Reviewers determined that 
the Initial dispositional review (usually held 
within 24 hours of the child entering care) met 
the 427 requirement for a disposltiOfMl review 



HAO^IAHO M3) 



MICHfG^'M (11) -o-if^rative S'.jf^y Vol I p. 2-15 pointed out that 
Tpo rasps wfio rtrc $t.atp wards hav^ administrative 
rnvVw rather than a court rf^vlp/ Tne dig. Rc- 
.'f^M for FT 01 ('.e? rasp review systefn) found that 
Mich fgan' s JwJJc/_was^_ai^-gj,aMe jU-hoi'^h^nojllsgo- 

^^^''-''-^-^ '^^^ ' '"'^rrJren /crp romfnTtted to 
H'-hfqfln ThH^^ren's 'rstlt'jte w^1ch U a part of 
of th'_' stat3 aqr"if ' 

F.'dPral r'^virws dlrl hr.^yer find individual TPR 
'^a«;'>s w1t*ini}t r* rord of dispositional hearings 
inpl.aiblp ppndlng review by Central Office AfYF 



Hlftir.An (Hd) /r-jui^s that since Michigan prohate court lusc. 

(Appeal Rriet) iM )urisdiction ovf>r TPR rhildrCn couimUtpd 
to .'in ^s then th? .^ct ^f ctrmiUtnent rust be 
r^g-'rdPiJ ds "appolntmpnl and «pp»cval" (spp page 
1?) Appellant's Iir^.f^f «lsu orque^ that ca^e 
<;ample tro»thmJo1ogy unfurl y over-represented 
TPR cases in the Michigan Sdmple 



MINNESOTA {IM Lllq. Review for FY'R^ (p.4.) notes "sute should 
•^P'onslder the practice of dlsccr.tinulng disposi- 
tional hearings when a youth of age U declines 
adoption unless the court Specifies a permanent 
placement for that youth *• 



{ PM'TM 



to be hn!'< wifhin 1:^ i.onth-, ftaryland's prac- 
tice of hold'm; subsequent dispositional reviews 
"as npclcd" also was accented. State Eligible for 
FY -81 

Policy vari^nre for TPR children was not treated as 
a compliance issue that automatically disqualified 
Michigan, This issue Is similar to the Vermont 
situation except that automatic disqualification of 
Ve*- fOnt based on TPR polic y was recormiendRd by 
Rcijlon I r^vlewerS- 



Central Office ACYF Initially supported denial of 
Michigan's 427 Eligibility for Fy'81 based on dis- 
qualification of actual cases. Michigan appcalled 
to the G.A.B 

Upon receipt of brief ACyF withdrew its finding 
of non-cofrpllancp (ser exhibit Hfi) An Identical 
arguement regarding implied approval by Vennont's 
District Court of Department review of TPR 
cases has been rolccted by ACYF. State eligible 
Fv'nt ' 



Review team was aware of state policy to exempt a 
group of children from d' positional revel*-; 
i e. TPR over age 14 but did not raise this as 
a compliance issue. 



(6) 

VARIANCE FROM PL 96-772 
ST All 427 Requirewent s COHHEHT 



MINNOSOTA (15) 75*. of rejected case records showed no evidence 
(cont^m'fcJ) that a dispositional hcarinq was conducted - 

Implication in EUg. Rpvlev (p. 3) Is that local 
agencies are not observing periodic review re- 
qul -ement 



In spite of policy problems state was found 
"cofKHtlonally* In coBpllance for Fy'82 due to a 
73S case record score. 



niq. Review cover letter to Commissioner 
(p-sge 2) "The state's decision not to review 
ra<f»s whpre temlnation of parental rights was 
undprwav had « deleterious offset The law 
[PL^6'27?1 does not provide for the postponement 
of reviews " 



Reviewers acknowledge policy Issue re TPR but 

found Mississippi eligible as to policy anyway. 

State failed '81 based on case outcome 

(See scoring for State Agency Level Review - 

EMg Report dated 9/2/82) 

State passed FY*82. 



Eligibility Rjport (p 5) 

"The state guidelines fll low the case plan for each 
child to be a single document or a series of docu 
ments In sumnary narrative, letter and/or formal 
report form.* 
Eligibility Report (p. 7) 

"The regional office ha^ concurred with the State 
on the Issue of semi-annual case reviews and re 
ports to court constituting a d1si)os1t1onal hear- 
ing - 

"We would encourage the State to go fon<ard In 
their efforts to legislate If month hearings 
actual "•ppearanre before the court " 



-4 

Reviewers expressed difficulty with the lack of O 

a single case plan document but accepted this 

policy. 



Reports to the court with an opportunity for any 
party to request an actual hearing were made a 
compliance Issue for Vermont but the similar 
arrangement In Missouri has been approved as 
"substantially acceptable." (elig. report p. 10) 

State fourd eligible for FY'Ql and FY'82. which 
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(7J 



VARIANCE FROM PL96-372 
STAT E 42 / RbQU IREHENTS 



MT^AV (n) ElfglbilUy report has no 1nfori"«tinn on fhe 

various eJimblllty areas in the body of the 
reoort ther than to Indicate that each area 
was "met," The sumniary of Montana section 
127 review p. 2 Ifsts several problems und'^r 
Issues* wUh respect to groups of children 
who werp not Included In periodic or ellglb- 
IHty -evlews However, reviewers noted that* 
"r.^lnns with the periodic reviews and/or 
d.sposltlonal hearings (See Issues a.u.and 
t. .>hove) sho'.'ld be resoWcd with implemen- 
rsiion of the new foster care review system 
The -fr.^rep o*" Implementation will depend on 
rooporation and participation of these iq^m- 



HtBPASrA (iQ) Filg. Review (rover letter) FY*81 

"Nebraska wa*; rpvlewed on the basis of the 
state's un!Jerit»nd1ng of the statutory re- 
quirements . .Therefore, the review team 
applied certain state specific Interpreta- 
tions to the revirw process.* 



'omparative St-Jrty (Vol. I P. 2-16) indicates 
that In esrly 1983 .PR children in agency 
custody were excluded fro« dispositional hear- 
ing process. 
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COHM£HT 



PrpbleiPs with r«cr iodic and dispositional reviews were 
overlooicea based on the state's p\Bn to Implement 
an improved sjstom State's polTc*y was approved for 
FY '81 dnd '82. State '^und eligible for FY '81 and 



(k)e exawple of Federal Reviewers flexability was the 
acceptance of th« state** definition of a case pl»n 
"although It was very broad and found not to be 
readily identifiable In the cases reviewed " 
(Ellg. Report P. 4) 



Nebraska was found eligible for FY'82. 



VAOI/VNCl from PL96-272 
STATf 427 jequlreni cnts 



NEVAOA (20) n.g'bnUy Review for rY'81 (sec cover letter 

^^e^<cher to Hodges dated 6/24/82) 
••/\ r^fyfl ~r jf,p major arpss of deflopn^-v 
in .egard to the requirer>ent for dispositional 
li'ar>ngs. State st^^ff members who participated 
with t»s in the rtvipw effort anticipated this 
finding, nanwl , tha f Dispositio nal Hea rings 
ar e not he ld, part{cuTarT> "in the rural areas. 
S*dte staff advistf! that It is highly unl 7ke1y 
that the State would evf»r bn in compliance 
with this requirement because (i) there is no 
ful1ti»«i€ Juven.le Court Svstfn in some areas 
(2) ro*:.t Juvenile Court 'udges do not consider 
nispO';itinnal Hearings as a priority for inclu- 
sion on the Court Dockpts and (3) the State 
'Agency do<s not have the authority to require 
the Juvenile Court Judges to schedule/hold 
Oispositional Hearings." 



NEVADA (20A) FY'82 Eligibility Report completed 3/U/83 - 

(see policy clarification) '•The following two 
policies were used in the decisions of whether 
or not a case record was acceptable . . . 
1 p^spo s 1 t ionol Hearings are not required , 
But s rSTmonth periodic reviews are requ 1 r ed 
for adoption cases where nei ther the in ter- 
Tocutory~nor fina l de cree have Been fssu ed. 
2. ■ (underscr)nng added) 
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Nevada withdrew its certificotion for FY'91 since 
the State had nevpr used the mon^y and its case 
acceptance level w^uld place it in the conditional 
range By withdrawiFig, or being found ineligible 
for FY*81 (both options were laid out for the state 
by Fleiscner), the State could be found conditionally 
eligible for Fy82. This report indicates a deci- 
cision in FY'82 was deferred, until a subsequent 
review to be condjcted after the close of FY*82 



Although this policy did not affect the outcome of 
of the Eligibility review, it was the announced 
decision of the Federal Review tftan that they 
M>uld accept cases that complied with Nevada TPR 
poiicy. »1ot Only M5 Nevada's £o]1cy of not re- 
quiring a dispositional hearing for TPR children 
accepted, (contrary to Region Ts decision regar^. 
ing Vermont} but in addition^ reviewers accepted 
TPR cases that were givn onl^ periodic administra- 
tive review and no dIsposUional hearings (See 
"on-site Case Record Rf^^f") Nevada »«s found in full 
compliance for FY*82. 



ID 



vARiAt4CE i^ROH n'ie ?;? 



NEW JFRSFY (?\} ebqibiiUy Report conplotpd 7/2VV f(<>n:\ New 
Jersey in full Cot^ipllince for fl'ni H'Hd de 
cii.rn wfl', (*?ferrcd p.^n(!1ng "further clanfa- 
tion fron our central office in Wajhlngton" be- 
causp thp case record survey fur FY '82 reve 
conip^'inre m le<;<; ^han 80% of the 150 case- idmp- 
led (t'ctjol score wiS K'i) 

In the //2S'h^' tligSbility Report, federal review- 
e-s expressed concern over the high number of 
cases that did not meet periodic review requlrp- 
ments (18 In Fy*8K 39 In indudlny 25 

where no lndr*pendent p^rty wat. present The lack 
of tlmeW dispositional reviews, 19 cases in FY' 
8i flud 2h ra<ps In FY'S? also caused reviewers 
to "rf commer d that the Diversion of Youth and 
Famj'iy Services Investigate thpss matU-s to de- 
tenr-ne whothc" Ihpy result from poor docoren- 
tatlon, Ucr of diligence in adhering to Its 
rolklei or perhaps from s»in^ other condition which 
yjr^rcqujrg fur ther amendn> p nts to Its current oo- 
v e r n Tn g rog ul ^ 1 1 o n s " (Ih'ifrjcorinq aHded) 



Our Information is t ,it H Jersey has been foun-i 
found Eligible for fvp; H<jwever, Respondent 
provided no subsequent cllglhility report. 



^n spUe of evidence that raised questions cunfern'''^ 
whether or not certain required protections were 
"!n plare and operating" as required by PL96-27', 
the State's policy was accepted based on overall 
case outcc.ie Federal reviewers recommended tht 
Stne review the finding, and take corrective actlOh 
1 ^ necessary. 



o3 



HLW YO»^r niglbllity Report coH-.DletPd 6/25/8? pnln's out 

"hat Social Service Law does not require thJt 

dispositional hjarlrg he held within months 
only that a petition be filed In fuwily court 
whpn a chUd h4S renained In foster care for 
eighteen ?^5nths 
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Reviewers re'-o<fwnpnded that the Social Sc -vices law 
be changed to "guarantee timely dispositional 
hearings " Policy was accepted based on vase re- 
view results »^1ch indicated substantial compliance. 

State eligible for FTni und FY'n?. 



(IP) 



VARIANCE FROM PL96-^72 
4 ? 7 Reg uir eme n t s 



NORTH CAROLINA (23) No variance df^nnpentPd on h"H/ tllgibiUty 



COHHCNT 

State ol:qlble for FY'SZ 



NORTH DAKOT;. {?'*) 



OHIO 1?-) 



No harr t7Vf» infom/illon contamfd i". r""8 
■ -iqibi 1 ty Pe:»C" t 

Hiqiri'ity Rcpcrl f^r Fi'^l an^l rr'f^' 
-omrl'td-l 10/in/:z Statn fa-I-d FY'ni ,n 
policy cnJ case rr.'lew (scure of 49S) 
Prcision on FY'y2 w-tnheM 



Et1g1b1l7ty Revievt fo- FY '61 and FY'P? con- 
ductpd 11/4/82 "Periodic dlsoosUlonal 
hearings subsequent to the original dispo- 
sitional hearings are "tr1qge''<?f<'* on an "as 
needed' bases . . . ." Although this review 
wds conducted after the close of FY '32 rp- 
v1ev«ers expressed concern over "ncjor 
emerging problems" . . . such as "late 
pertOL*- reviews anrf periodic dispositional 
hearings - Apparently when reviewers 
determined that the State would fall fY'SZ 
They decided to terminate the review and 
conduct a separate review "during FY'83» 
utillzlnq a separate samole Including cases 
opened prior to April 1, 1982. "At Issue i^ 
tie state definition of 'periodicity' of 
dispositional hearings, and the Interpreta- 
tion HB1231 (effective 10/19/81) and HB1466 



^late eligible for «^Y'8! and Fy'82 



i\»',hough Oil 10 was reviewed after the close of FY '02 
fcr ^Dtn '81 sr.d '32, ACYf ^as apparently no* nz-i^ a 
decision ye", on FY'82. If a decision has been made 
fo" Ohio for FY '82 based on a subsequent reporl, Res- 
pondent has not provided appellant with a ccp> cf 
surh report. 

Lock 0^ sppcific time for subsequent periodic revlc.vs 
was accppted for TY'Bl and State was fouro eHqible . 
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(11) 



VAPIAMC^ FROM Vl^h 



117 



(effertivr^ IP, Ol/P'^) regarding reiuired pnr- 
-od-rMy nf r ^|)0i, T t1on>i 1 hearings siih':'! |uent 
t) ur^j'njl dUpcsUional ordori" 



RfSpnndent has not provided a subsequent report fjr 
this Stete fcr FY'pr How'^'vpr. we understand ACYF 
z^, -ir'or'i Oklahcmj to be In full compliance for 
FY ' 3. 



Oi. tr«?inpnt Sj)ed ^hn r,i<ie rPLOrd 'nrvt^y 
wit'i a srnrp 1? Oregon poTicv al , wtv 
for 'n ox-parte Hfarlnq Process for disposi- 
tional roview 'Although Federal »2viewers 
did not find the State out of conplid'ico 
di.c to th-,s policy, they did conclutJc that 
the practice did not *'meet the dlsrosltlon*! 
hearing requirentent in Section 475 (sjtC)." 
Cases were d1sallow*»d vrf>ere thert wss evidence 
that the ex-parte hearing process wis used. 



0...(j,.n flp;ical2l to fpitral Office ACYF and the 
n?f]^t,vp TGcommo'^at^on of the Regional Office was 
overturned, 'jregcn <#as found eligible for FY '81 
and FY'P2 apparently wUh no further revlfw. or. 
If such a review exists Respondent has not pro- 
vided a copy to Appellant. 



RHODE ISLAND W Eligibility Review for FY'Sl found Rhode 

Island ineligible for 427 funding. However, 
Region I reviewers did accept the State's 
probable cause hearing «s the disposUlonal 
hearing . . ."due to the fact that it Is held 
within 18 months, and addresses the eleJwents 
required for dispositional hearings as de- 
fined in PLg6-e72 " However. Region I review 
ers found that the State's failure to define 
a specific time for hear'.igs held pcriod1c«- 
1y thereafter was unacceptable (Se» State Level 
Review [4]). 



Vermont h^s al'jaged that It's §639-1657 hearings 
meet the requirement for a dispositional hearing 
"within 18 nonths." Although these hearings are 
similar to Rhode Island's "Probable cause" hearinas 
and other hearings occurring soon after placement^ 
that have been accapted, Respondent has argued tha* 
Vermont's hearings occur "too soon." 
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STAT E H?'\> 1 , TP. ,(._n t s 



S CA^rtlSA (29) Fl^gih,'Uy .^v^ew CCTplp^od 6/4/82 found 

'^Mtp plmi)lf.- for FY'PI flnd '82. lto\^ever, 
» port r rCr;irren(*Cv} lat tf.e 5*;at6 mandate 
pol !ry,', p--kMcitv li-^U .or sub- 
^^»^lJcn•• d1 '^positiona^ hearings rat^'ir thar 
.^npr-nt^lna on thp Citizen's Review Coatd's 

Tfjr '^-it. rif^cj inn " 



S D^'OTA {^C^ l: 1gi '3 V'ty Review torplcted ZnifQ2 found 

J Oakotfl In fuH compliance for FY'Sl - 
deds.on withhpld for FY'8? Findings- 
Upp (,ase Review - Issues/Recomrandvitionn) 
"ThfTO Is no nandfllO'*y six month revlow 
''quirpl for '^hlldren in ba'Jic fDStcr care. 
"In nost case«^, tnere *»^s not ev;dpnce of 
d-i i t '.onal hear In-;'', foUawipy the Ini- 
tial one ' , . 'A ProccdLip should be 
dovolof'Pd lu assure tha* the State's 
poriodicit) be 1rip1'»(flented as soon as p<js- 
'ibl'^ " 'The practlc of carrying ? 
reriodir reviews '.ai. found to he vprv 
wodk Th'S caused th*^ State to bp m'-llgiL 
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Reg'Oii Vi tmted the lack of a specified tirne 
per'nt^ *"or suhscQi rnt dlspo-" Itional hearings as 
?i corrective •''ction issue This is In contrast to 
Prgion I' approach to Vermont and Region I's finding 
in rpjflfd -0 Rhoc'e Island where the sane lack of 
^fi^rificlty for periodic reviews was cited «s the 
reaso.i for the finding that "dispositional flnd per- 
^jdicUy renuirpments «re net In ccnpliancr with PL96- 



Lack OT a six month review r^^qulrCT'ent and lack of «4 
follow up dispositional hearings are clear pollry 
variances. However, Statt was found Eligible 

Ccmparative ''evie.f (Vol I p 2-19) Indicated that 
Stato (as o' esrly 1963) had "not yet decided" when 
fwrl'jd'c rc^^esi would be held. Our Infonnitlon Is 
that S. DaKf.ia been found Eligible for FV'ft2 
but Pespondf-nt has not provided any further review 
repor t 



'1 'fl'M'-^ for T) 
u.'^hct * F.;>Jjr 
^■^»nn.'Ar»t VP .pk 
CLptanrp of the S' r 
q'l-, re net t s rf ""^ ? _ ^ 

<-t_'i*- ■ i' r> Q > ) Ui'' 'nr^ tH" _c 
it.'T/'n * prr " ■ ^ . - t^T- c 
>l u [ 'HI , r ^ ' p .1 'I ff^ ■ 



fl*»ase rcfpr to »ho 
r tt.p r.j^llf ip'i' ar- 
pf f-^r t to r "ot the rc- 

' [a] of Pi T,,p 

{t.i* ijcji 310^ f-alf-n,) 



The tOHT" 

for' i'li _^r 



In «;pit<3 ul f.n' rnj b<dt iht ter' "D . Spos 1 1 iona 1 
Rf^vir\' frreiqn to st-Tte usud<ie and ^ipparently 
not iTdclKf^f^ 'I' most iiroa'^ of th** Stite, th*» 
Revl^ewers jj^A\i(__|^(|'j«lJ^f VV" a^reptance Jo^ State^*_s 
p f f v t . 0 j'io '_t re ^^u 1/ eine j i U i r i n To rmd t *. n n is that 
t"hls~§i=!to ha'> : .MCP lx.'"n found El imble f('r TV '82 
If there WAS a si'b^cqUHiit report It was not p-ov1ded 
by Re<iiK)rdePt 



UTAH (3?) 



E! .qi 



It i-; 
on th' 
t.'1 . 
rev^t 



>view f - I'd 2/2S/82 four'' Mtdh 
;:tst^nt}al j.l 'anc ' for both TYTl fln I 

i^pvipw rovf't leti >r mtcd the fol'ow^itg 
h ■•ijlpms jsues UN paje 4 
^ ch^ldrviR, Aio^f a' t } • t"^ 

I'C n t nminatM, dij not ret 
iio^th f^) coir t rc"i''wG T :!i<'pnsUlo'5il 
he.ir Jn^5 . 

<^iiqqrstpJ V-iOt thp a'lPPcy ti iew It:; pulley 
" 5fiO\'f' '.0 .M'l.r-^ that chiK'rcn ■-.'hcise paren- 
tn'.t«. t.-ive bcpn tprm»r;iU,'j 1 1 have roj''t 



Although the EligHllity Re do » I iL&elf contains no 
.■3rr»itUc information, the Rppoit's f_o"ur letter 
'Hjkes it cleat that Tl'R chMJreh wer^ ipt bgutj giv en 
3 Tonth or d ijj^jns 1 tj_qn^ J_ _» ^H_J*L '^owt-'^'^ r . Peg i on vTTf 
rhoS( If treat tins jh :re fji suncej^tcd corrective 
arli'jii •-avher than njaVe it a i^jiicy ccmpliance 
issue as \:ci .'t c ly ileqion 1 In Vermont's cas? 



Vl«r.INIA {'\^) ri-uiM!itv ijc/i„.. r^..,'' t-.l 7/(>/^? fOL-n, VI!- 
ainia cjiv' . ' lont^ 11 V cliu b'f ^(»r rv'ftl find- 
"The Vlrr..)]- co Jn •er'-'tt'^'^ ? 

)t \]0 tf» dft^ntiinr tlif^r' qoud c^ifc to 
'mU a hearirnj wir j Lh Id in foster l.l)r^• 
i'^ijular ludunl :t>j uJ *'.'.*rjtne reviews 
were conduclofi , hv^-ev^r tr, -.nc^s were nut 
aiwflvs ht1(< for chiiJrti Th^ locol ^.e!- 



Revlev.- 'iytcrn. 'Hci 'hat an actual dispositional 
he^3r»n: v^cj" n Iv Srid when the judge feit there 

Vool r:„. 'region ill staff d'd not make this 
in cHq biiity ' sje as has been done In the case of 

Vpp-unt 

Appplbnt j'iderstand.-. th t Vlrqinla has been re- 
vlewf'd for FY'fl? bul Re<;pondent ht.s not provided 
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STATE 



VARlANCf FROM PL96-?7? 



ClW.Nr 



VIP'JINiA (33) f\rp I'cp^rii ..fit petitioned the court as re- 

qj.fod, however, p^^^arinas were only consistently 
iieuJ for children *n permanent fosttr c*rc and 
children f'lr wim adoption was the goal. The case 
rpo-ri review re/oaied that 2RT ef the Virginia 
^a.iipiP djfJ not recc-ve t1r»ely dispositional hear- 
'"^'•> (sec Sijirrary and RccocrTendations p. 5) 

VASHIf.'GTOM (34) Enqibillty Review completed 8/9/32 found State 
condJtlonally eltqib.e for FY'81. Flndlngi; 
"Th? State muit reinforce with staff the nec- 
essity of holdlnfj hearings In cases where 
p.vental rights have been terminated." 
'ase Review System) Comparative Study {Vol. I p. 
'■20) point*; out that in "vjme counties If 
notified and all agree, hearino Is waived " 



My of that review. 



Laci, 0* d1spO£itlonal hearings in fPR cases not 
made a policy compliance issue. 

Lack of fac<» to face hearings in "seme counties" 
wds not made a policy compliance issde 



WASHINGTO'i {34A; Vdtf found Eligible for b-ised on report 

coTip^etfed 1/25/83. Findings: 
'Case reviews shjuld be held by an adminis 
tiv9 body when a courl hearing ic not held due 
to an jppcal concerning termination or due to 
ri pre-adoptive placement." {underscoring" aiJJed) 
\sre Case Review Svsten) 



No new review of policy was done for FY '82. How- 
ever, Reviewers recognized that it was State pric- 
not to hold hearinos when a child was in a 



tic 

pre-adoptive placement, 
policy issue 



However, this wis not made a 



erIc 
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(15) 



STATE 



VARIANCE FROH PL96-272 
427 Requlrfments 



COMMENTS 



W V1RG»*»I* (35) Ellglbi^Hy Review completed 7/29/81 'cufnJ 

West Virglnii conditlonilly eligible for FY'8I 
Findings: "Oisposltlonil h^rlngs are r»qje$t*d 
by the West VlrglnU Departmesit of W.fare within 
16 nx)nths of placement and necessary after 
that." ($ee-State Agency Level Review) 

"West Virginia law and policy provide for 
a dispositional hearing for all children In 
custody. Th« Jepartment of welfare petitions 
the court to ,iold a hearing as required, now- 
ever, the court frequently does not hold such 
a hearing." (unoerSroring added) 

W. VIRGINIA (35A) EllglblllV, ITeview conducted 2/15/83 found 
Ctate ellolbit for FY'SZ. Cover IttUr of 
12/16/82 (Pearls to Glnsbert;} sUttd: "An 
ad«lPlstrat1va policy change will b« required 
In Mest Virginia for any Section 427 reviews 
conducted for FV'B3 and beyond. Ukst Virginia 
will be required to define thr perlodlclt* cf 
disposltlonel haarlngs held after the inUlal 
Hearing. Mest Virginia currently defines 
•periodically thereafter' as 'as needed.* 
The new standard for Fy83 requires a defini- 
tion bv periods of tliae. This period mist be 
written In policy. This new requlrawnt does 
not apply to the current review for Fy*82. 

Findings froe the review: "The Depertawnt 
of Welfare petitions the Juvenile court to hold 
a hearino as required, however, the court 
^ frequently does not hold such a hearing." 

(see C. Case Review SystCMs) 



Lack of specified time period for periodic disposi- 
tional reviews not made a compliance issue by 
Region in. 



fnmparatlve Study, Vol. I p. 2-20 Indicates that 
West Virginia does not provide dispositional hearings 
for "Cases In which TPR already occurred." 

Lack of face to face hearings not mada a policy 
c<Mpl lance issue. 

ACVF's Regional ProgrM Director, Alvin Pearls Is 
♦•ming Qlnsberg that Region IW would have to en- 
'ir^* ■ ?£5^^"^ ptrlodic review date requirement 
after FY'S?. Although he speaks of this as a new 
requirement in Oecember of 1982, this requlrcaint 
m% not iRMe explicit until the final regulations 
were published on Nay 23. 1983. 
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(16) 



STATE 



VARIANCE FROM PL96-272 
42 7 Requiraiients 



COMMENT 



H VIRG'.IA (35A) "The U.ter 2 cases [wUhout dispositional re- 
(ccntinuod) views] Involved children voluntlriiw entrusted 

to the D«p4rbi«nt of Welfare* for ^Ich the 
court has no jurisdiction. The Department of 
Welfare Is developing new policy that will add- 
ress the need to provide dispositional hearings 
for this population/ (See Case Record Survey- 
FY'82) 



Reviewers fo*ind Z cases In the sample that did not 
meet policy requirements of PL96-272. ThlsTs 
similar to Vemont where thert Mrt «iso two cases 
found, however. Region III did not tMke a policy 
compliance Issue of this variance but recognlitd 
the willingness of the Departawnt to tak^ uurrectlvt 
action. 



WYWIING -36) EMglbinty Vvlew completed 6/10/K found State 
to be fully Eligible for FY'81. Findings: "A 
copy of vhU form Is placed in th case 
file, on^ Is sent to the State Office for review 
and one Is sent to the courts. Information 
from this fom ^s tised by the review body and 
the courts to evaluate cases and make reconmen- 
datlons - 



Although Respondent submitted no FY'82 Eligibility 
Review, our Information Is that Wyoming was found 
Ineligible for FY'82. Findings froa th« FY'81 rt« 
view Imply that court dtc1s1on*s were made ba$ed 
on a paper review rather than a face to face hearing. 



REPORTS PROVIDED 3Y RESPONDENT: 

ARI70NA Eligibility Report completed 9/16/83 found state 

Eligible for FY*81 and FY'&2. No variance docu- 
mented on the report. 
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Exhibit 0 



National Council of State 
Public welfare ADMiNiSTRAioRS 



^ V2S RREBnTH street. N W. WA.$HIMGT0M, D C 20Q05 



Suite 300 
Telephone (202)293-7550 



Section '427 Federal Com pi;.'\ucQ Rcyir^ 
Stttuii ReiKift- - January 1*^6^ 



FY 81 STATUS 
(34 fCates certlfictl ro.,ipiianco) 



Arixona - N/A 

Arkarsas - coi\ditlonal cowplijnca 
Coloraio - full compliance 
Connecticut - conditional compliance 
Illinois - full compliance 
lowe - full cotapliance 
Kansai - full compliances 
".encucky - full conpliu ce 
Maryland - conditional ompliance 
Mlesourl - tuU coapU^Ticc 
Montana - con'^ltional compliance 
New Jersey - full conpllance 

Withdrew (6) 

I'lalne 

Massachusetts 
MlsslsslpDi 
Uebr.iska 
:levada 
Puerto Hico 

Failed (_3) 



Hew York - T -iH comoliancc 
North Dakoca - full coapUance 
Oklahoma - f v M compliance 
Oregon - N/ \ 

South CaroUna - -'ull coraplian«'e 

South Dakota - Cull corapllanc,-' 

Tt>nn3S3C»; - conditional conpliance 

Utan - t'ji I conipliancc 

VLTgini-: - ..ondilional corapll.incc 

Washlrr.tcn - full compliance 

U\st Vir'^miJ - con<ii.tlonal compliance 

W^omlri.'^ - compliance 



Un'lcr r.^vi( '/ (I) 



Michigan 



Ohio 

Rhcie Island 

Vermont (3ofore \ppeaU Board' 

^ conditional cotn^liance ^ 6^1 of caae record r.f.uCL Section ^27 protections- 

must rcarh 60% in second >(*.tr 
* full ccnpllance - 80% of case reconls reflc^ 3«t:lon 427 protections 
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FY 82 Status 
(H atatea certified compliance ) 

Passed (32)* 



Arizona 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illlrola 

Iowa 

Kaiiaaa 

Kentucky 

Kinneaota 

Mlssisalppl 

Mio&ourl 

Montana 



Withdrew (3) 

Massachusetts 
Maine 

Pdcrto Rico 
Fiiiled v3) 



Nebraaka 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

South Carolina 

aouth Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
Weat Virginia 
Vlscontiln 

Before HH S Grant j^ peals Heard (j ) 
Vermont (FY 81 failure) 



In Proceaa (2) 



/.rkar ; a' 

Ma.y!/;nd 
Wvoning 



New Hampshire 

Virginia (re-revicwed for FY 82 and pending lailurt) 



Not Yet Reviewed (3) 

Michigan 
Ohio 

Rhode laland (Postponed until I-Y 8^'*) 



Conditional and fuU cotupllance dlatlnctlon. have been ellmlnared. Effective 
FY 82 al- atatea nnst achieve 66% In first year and 807. "ccive 
to be found In cou'^l lance 



second ye.ir in order 



3G 
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Mr. Pease. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Burchard. 

In fact, I would like to thank again all of our witnesaes. As it 
happens, we have to catch a plane back to Washington to try to 
implement the mr ny good suggestions you have given us. So we are 
going to have to resist the temptation to just discuss the situation 
with you for another hour. ^ , . t ^ tu „ 

I think your testimony has been very, very helpful to us. Ihere is 
a common thread that goes throughout it, and we wUl try to aa- 
simUate and carry back with us those recommendations and do our 
best to implement them. , j 

Again, I thank you for your testimony. This will conclude the 

hearing. , , 

[Whereupon, at 1:35 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[The following was submitted for the record:] 
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CATHOLIC CHARITIES/ 

CATHOLIC FAMILY SERVICES, INC. 
Archdiocefe of Hartford, Connecticut 

IM ASYLUM AVENUE. HANTFOnO. CONN. M10M22^1 



\ tij^ a*A, OA, i 

JMiph E. NMl^r, OlMlMMil. tMftf «f TWMM 

TIM nttmmn Vmamt A. I l n iiiw. Ann nn Otmtm 1 0 m m m 
PMMiJ Ji»iw n . Jf.. /nC9m, DUlllli 
Jmm F Van. ACtW. AmMM EaMwtlw MfMlw 




June 5. 198it 



John J. Salmon 
Chief Counsel 

Committee on Ways and Means 

U. S. House of Representatives 

Poom 1102 - Longworth House Office Bui: ding 

Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Mr. Salmon 



Re 



Public Hea^^.jfc on Child Welfare and 
Foster Carf Issues and P. L. 96-272 



On Friday. June 1, I98U. T had the jood fortune to attend a public 
hearing in Hartford on Child Welfare arid Foster Care hosted by 
Congressvooan Barbara Kennelly of Connecticut and Conere»«a»n 
Donald Pease of Ohio. 

0 

It was particularly gratifying to find children's needs be«ng 
addressed In a family context. Thank you for the vlsdoa of 
viewing thea In that light. 

At this time. I would like to express hqt gratitude to you all and 
particularly the Honorable Harold For-, Chairman of the Sub-Comalttee 
on Public Assistance and Uneoployment compensation, and our own and 
Honorable Mrs. Kennelly. 

Woaid you please, at your earliest convenience, forward to me a copy 
of the printed record of these hearings and aid my conents to the 
record. Per your request, alx copies of thla letter are enclosed. 

I «;ur?.xTi without reservation the cosnents of Mrs. Lutz and Mrs. Pobbow 
-he riartiord hearing. They made three basic ooints 



e 




A MCMtEfl OF THE UMfTED WAVt. AND UNfTEO FUNM 
OF N MTf 0410 NEW NAVCM AMD UTCHFlELD COMfTICS 



THE CWtD WELFAM LlAOVff Of AMCfNCA 

FAWLV tCr/ICE AMCMCA 

THC NATIONAL CONFEMNCE OF CATHOUC 
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1. Kids need at least one permanent adult in their life; 

2. Delays in the Judicial system are playing havoc with 
children's lives at a critical stage in the child's 
development ; 

3. Current levels of monetary compensation are woefully 
inadequate for foster care in Connecticut. 

I would like to elaborate briefly on these points. A strict construc- 
tionist interpretation of P. L. 96-272 is currently violfting both the 
spirit and intent of the law in situations involving older children 
who must consent to their own adoptions. Permanent foster care and 
permanent legal guardianship situations are denied support under 
P. L. 96-272. It is important that the law serve special needs 
children in the reality situations that are their permanency arrange- 
ment. Those in government interpreting the intent and epirit of the 
law need to consider permanent legal guardianship, permanent foster 
care, and open adoption plans in addition to the classical duo of 
institution or adoption as pcrmai.ency alternatives. 

It is also important to consider that for a few kids the institutional 
setting should be the permanency placement that will be least trauma- 
tiz and most permanent for the very very troubled or those near the 
age majority. The child's needs must supersede the letter of the 
la' f the requirements of the institutions. 

Tl^ need for rapid decisions by court systems as they pertain to 
children is a major arena for reform. I had personal experience with 
a child who was in foster care for seven years while the court wrestled 
with terminating Parental rights of a parent who ^as institutionalized. 
Continuance after continuance plaVed havoc with that child'? life and 
resulted in one adoptive couple giving up after four years on an emo- 
tional roller coaster. Please consider new or amended legislation 
which would expedite children on the court calendar and refocus the 
concern of the court on their needs. They are not packages waiting 
to be mailed to whatever destination, and the court needs to be more 
than the post office stamping new destinations on kids traveling in 
limbo. A syiLem like that in Rhode Island— with one Judge exclusively 
handling petitions of abuse, neglect, or termination— seems to work 
well. Another alternative might be a children's advocate in the state 
Judiciary who speaks against indefinite continuances and calls to the 
court's attention the needs of kids. 

Inadequate resources remain at a critical level. One item not mentioned 
by the representatives of the Connecticut Association of Child Caring 
Agencies is that a number of them are strained to the financial limits, 
doing like foster parents, covering the child care costs out of their 
own pockets. Child and Family Service in Hartford closed down its 
residential child care unit after over 100 years because it could no 
longer afford the drain on its o-^n scarce resources, and state reimburse- 
ment rates do not meet costs. I am on the Board of Trustees of Highland 
Heights and also Saint Agnes Home— both residential child caring institu- 
tions—which are confronting major financial crises due to the inadequacy 
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of reimburseBent rates. Both are rapidly depleting the cor-^.s o' their 
meager endovnents. They need help desperately as do foster" parents. 

Currently no paynent is made for collateral services such as aeeting 
with school personnel, life skills education vith parents, and Buch of 
the -onmunity case advocacy and consultation necessary to productive 
Planning and case oanagement. These supportive services, after po.t- 
placenent, make the critical difference in outcoiws. Mr. Hagler's 
testijBony Rives clear exai^jles of this phenomenon. 

In »or concluding remarks, I wish to focus on an arena that was not 
addressed in the Public Hearing in Hartford, and that is the Adoption 

^Jit«'in^'" t^T^ °' ^^^^^ S*""^ Center made b<mc excellent 

points in her oral testimony. One c<a»ent really struck me. "Adolescent. 

ne'^^s^'o \Jd':'"''%"'~^''' '° ""^"t-tly'the physical a^d ^Uo^ 

»r ^f" I "'^ y""' committee to consider efforts to pronote the 

^tllZ T r ^''^ -I'^l"? le8i»l*tion to cont^l 

existing abuses involving interstate private adoptions. Connecticut ha. 

T^tl ^'f^'^'""" *° Pr«^"t "buses and protect the rights of all parties 
in the adoption triad: the birthparent , the child, aiid the adoptivT 
parents. Currently, because Connecticut law prohibits private adoption 
and requires the involvement of licensed agencies, many young women Md 
adoptive couples are leaving Conn.-cticut to literally buy and sell babie. 
in states where private adoptions are sanctioned (see enclosed article.), 
nwe^ri" ii",. Connecticut to 

l^Tr Till r .'l.T^^: P"-^* ""^ ^•''y '"^ ^"to placing 

»f V "^"P*^™ » h">T^ handed manner. To protect childr«, 

both those being born and those giving birth, there is desperate need for 
ir'i^-'^ r private adoption and interstate tr^sportation o^ 

pregnant teens for the purpose of arranging adoptions. To protect all 
parties, licensed adoption agencies nead to be involved. 

I^riJ'*' v*!^°"fl! (^^rrently pending in Congress) is another 

means of making the adoption option more attractive. [I have asked 

t^vfBiirr'i; ^'Tt^^^'Vu' =o-sponsor this bill with Representa- 

iSslaUo,^ ^""^ =°««ittee's support of this 

The resources of private agencies also need to be better utilized by th. 
chUdren' "^""^ P*™*""'^^ arrangements for special need. 

For teen Barents, there is desperate need for parenting skills and .upportlv* 

the'^v b° V' '•'i" ^""""^ ^1 Browing population t^ over^^ 

the many barriers confronting them. 

^T^? i° **** ""'herhood is net as Aaeric-n as apple pie 

Motherhood and parenthood are not being supported adequatelv by this 

ItlT.' ^■'^'''"^ and the inclusion of or 

S:"t1orrpibuf He'a'rinr"' ^" ''''^ ^'"^ " ' 
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Thank you for your kindness and consideration. 

I have enclosed the excellent booklet, "Growing Up At Riak in Connecticut", 
for the recoru. 



Very trujy^yotri 



Yi.\.T^ J. 

UM'cutive D. 



[The booklet has been retained in the subcommittee files. Addi- 
tional enclosures follow:] 
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Ma wbornF»ver i 

Flocking to an adoption mtcea 

ftlwi An auractm. wwfchy ««•*• 

om of ««•. chw -li-^y 

thPf faur-acit couatfy n«». p wwi I 

of ilMf pmMal IIM Y«i « «M Ka- 
ifiM. at IS aoMlM an Moiid riailMMi 
Midy pimtd niOw. «to M« ^ 
o«inay M ihMr bttalt WiUni iiMi 
tMM loaccomfiMy Uj* womm »*• 
MH tuad. KMteB chMg iMMtmy 10 tar 



OM of iNiDdndi or cn«lM «^ Mtio 

pio»toi of «My tdoiKwi p»Apo<. to 
aoM MMt of ite coiMiry. aioftiM 



ky wi a- M SoiA C 
MMdoTlMlm 



UMt ui .1* , — 

wim !ilw tte ciquicMiMM itai MM of- 
ickbcoaAwia-lKWwmidy o'«tap»' 

irt fowUiwly iw*«d >y SPiMli Owlta* • 
IMMMH hwly-eoun juifn. to IfU 
ilMn ««• lU ttom M 
mMy pnvMtty vrMfid 
aiopitaM — ity of dwa 
mMtby 




human Bureaucratic suite and tncAcicfl- 
cy can cimdcmn a baby to fcmt hiMncs 
and «ia» inuitutioM until the mbnt ha» 
Qulfrown any chanc« for placomMt « tth a 
femtiy Sayt Family Court Judfe MMidd 
Jr of ChatlaMOtt Evtn »r baby 
•ribi^ doaa axML whai'i 10 bambk about 
- IfihtduldiatouitloalionawHb 
K aU ika lo«a 



'1 



aatf locunly it «nll tvor nood. wby should 
wicwa If ikt paitMt patd ISOMOfor tbi 
pri^itt^Tliacbttdwbappy tbtpmu 
an bapyy- w « (ta hann'^' 

iMia RopnniMain* Divid Wdkmi. 



Hi Mtpoducad a bUl Ian aKMUb i« ite 
a^a luliliiiiri 10 pwaat Uw wnngbi 
tab of cMldM. Ob taw aalioaal ia*al. 
(Msr Roban Oala of KaMaa tan 



fcriMiiNli^adnnhiaiaiidffMUten 
lliadnpliWM UHIww actioa ir 
«L ho«M««r. ika ooMfii ka loi«li Ca 4 
iMva ika woiC AlKainaa'taiopiiea 
iHarlM ^ >^«^ MaMaid 



UaptfoM caa ba lonM to aa ttttii aa 
'"'oSckto of ika Soadi Cafottaa cbU- 



aaaocy To aoaM. iha litua* 
tMR baa tynMd OMftaioa 
MHO a KAonoui baby ba- 
aar.iooUMn.tthaiaMda 
t>a tiw iaal dty a 




adoylioaa. ctain tha wMtiabIa da. 
iMad Ibr oawbora babiM aad ika aiaia'f 
hMK-kka atiiluda havt ipawaad a aaw 
fanadorambidaaeaclMar Thawanlba 
Ndi- Who. to aoaM cam. 
panua aawad aiocban aU 
toa way tolo tba dahvicy 



a child 

Kainna'i caaa waa ban- 
diad by two of iha naiaoa'a am* coattO' 
«aniai adopuoa lawy«« Siaalay 
9urk ') Michabnan of Nrw Yoit Ctey. 
who waa indiciad but aoquittad Ml 197* of 
arrai^int lUaial adofuon*. and Ma fra- 
quant coUabonuor. Thomaa Uwndaa Ir . 
a waU-knowii Charianoa %tioraay who 
bandkia mora ihanlOO ado^ioaa a yaar 
Thi two aitonnyfl ancourafad lha coupla 
10 plaoa aa ad In thtf ChartaMoA Atowt4 
OMh** which carrlaa doaaaa of da*- 
Mflad plaaa aach waak MoMoTlhaada 
■nMniM lova tor tha child aad ramunara- 
ttoalolha mothM* Alt of iham aod on a 
daaparaia noia cau colicct any time 
Thacoupli'»»)dfoiarai9oaaa AndaHar 
ihay ipaal Sl2.32t la tawym' toaa and 
HMiarmty paymantt. ihair prayan wara 
amwarad Ttonkampanlothaloepholaa 
in tha iiata't Uwt. thty whukad aCa.nfla 
hoflM tour daya after har birth Soma 



Lawia. aMculiva dIffBctor of 
lha chttdiaa a bunau: "It 
laad 10 ba thai wa laid. 
'Han iaa child who naada a 
hoMM' Now H a Han't a 
chdtflaM coupli. (tt'i io 
lad a child.' " Lawia toan 



aa uadaainUa tn othar 
ttataa wUl paas muMar in 
South Carotaaai lax tomily 
aa auovla of adopuwa par- 
Ma' vidaanbiliiy to ftiud. tha oiai tha 
can of two wonaa fron Summarvilla 
who are cumntly ttrrtof uom for at- 
tamptuv to tatt tha taoM baby to two dif- 
tonm coupln Tha untouand tyttam can 
ahn Mduea youi« pnvMai woman, who 
are oikrad payaaalt that may tor aanod 
thair madicai c«». to tianadtrllMlr ma. 
laraal r«htt to» nadUy Eaftr paremt 
an wtlhi« to pay SI SjOOO or more to tew. 



UVf LIU A QUUH Sayt 
Atlomay lUthteaa Jaaatnfi of tha 
GraaavtUa toUcnor't aAor "Salbnf chd 
di«n thoidd ba dIasaL but ta South Carah' 
naa«not It'toatyMamonLaadihaiia 



nada totlaaHMiclaar "No oat ia ooa- 
«h« ctaadopSoa. aad lha cMM ia oM- 
only wa« cand tor." hi tito. -nwhat am I 
to d0* Uado tha boadt of Iowa that ha«a 
■UMdy dtvalopad^ NatUtot Kairtaa la 
har «Htiad otraHar. tht coupto M tha 



Prepoaaan of tha wanm aiiua that a 
tiaia adoption afancy't handlint of an 
unwantad child oftaa p>oi>« tor mora i n- 
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Alt 

AnUques A18 
Weddb^ A22. A23 
Confidential Chat A23 
Hobbies A24 



Adoptioil king who 
delivers the babies 

Clients caU him a aalnt but he has yet to win 
:he adulation and praise of traditional agmdes 
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ipertaltelbeCiote 

PHILADELPHIA - Hc'« llttcd on 
Mitr 79 of Ihc Philadelphia Yellow 
atfta under "amomoMIe paru and 
uppMra. " He oella brake Huld. car wax. 
ranamiaalon oil, rear view ailmra. 
nf llraeae and jual about any ktni of 
iMMor 0(1 you would want to buy. 

U«ii Any Elgart ievtrybodyealti him 
\riy) lan'i jual your average Mr. 
•.oo d wren c h auto parU aataman. He 
kv% thai lo make a Uvh^ Hm Ma heart 
^HIwwhrTe To find out exadly where, 
.leaie turn lo vm "^n of ihr Phlladri 
ihia Yeltow Pa||M under 



pn A 



Pprt. 40. preMdml oT tmt 

Koben A Sun Inc.. a whotaife 

Mtppfy company, la atao pemMml oT 
'he CoMm Cradir Inc.. a nonpraAt prf- 
vaie adoption wirUtt and homt lor 
jnwvd mochcra. He runa both htm hia 
rTKx5miefy fumlahad ifltoe m kli aup- 
pUea warehoiMr In an Indualrtal act- 
tiim 01 norlheaat Philadelphia Ten 
•aepa from hIa ontae. wMeh la fUM 
with picturea of bcamlM couptoa haM- 
inii newborn adopted bateaTfavldlirim 
hole! rralea of motor oil onto Irucka. 

e%irt doaa not dmlm "Mack amr 
kef ' adopt lona where b«blea are 
bou0tt andaoUHearruigBBwhotai* 
«nown aa "prtvale plac em t n t adM- 
ikma. ' thai la adopUona that aie ar- 
ranurd wiihoul uiilitfnK a llccnaad 
^aie or r r tlKh a ial y amiMed Mmry. 
tVhal he doca la pcrtoily M tn the 
«aie or tainayhrania* Uioi# K la Ih 
itlial In Maaaaehuaetu andilvc other 
itaiea 

»r arran^a lior madical caft. heua- 
tm and counaHlnn for birth AdakapaiV 
miihera. all oT whirh aie paid for by 
he in«mila couptaa wha Mbipl chlldnS 
hmuufi hit arrvkv. 

Hla iueeeaa la unquiaitanaMe. in the 
hree y»aff« aince he loundod the OoUm 
radk>. he haa arrangNl IM arijptiona. 
4)u|»k-s who have adopted throiMdi hia 
<mnee davrtbe him aa a htra and • 
^ini. Unwed ptdnani mothera praiae 
iimaaaau^rdkinanrl HeMureaon 
.do|ittan to hoapNal nunca and dac- 
nra. He haa tmvHad anMind the coiNh 
ry appmring on lek^viaion and radia 
alk ohowa InrkidiiHi. -Oaod MtnM 
imertn; Ite waa iwcnt|y mMdl^ti 

Bui. far alt hH auocda aTid 
J>rti. ,ei wiiillie prate 




ar. aqr. a I 

a I 

The praMtma ihcr t 

anythli«f from profcaaMNNil record- 
krqMni >• pmpkriM bMh moUm «» 
(he pitibtema Ui^yf be tecH^ durtM 
and aAcr the adaptlan praoadwe. 
"lie daaa a tai ar (hhmillmi wc in I 
Mduatry iKl ar* not gDad." oaya k 
let A. au«h«n. an adapttan cai 
Cor the CMhoNr Chartlable ■ummi of 
II pradMoea mmMa far 



Kliart haw e i ti . faela MarMtly. 
"The irwHlfaMt aimclca nattf an 
twakcnm^- ht mjf^ nHqr'ra aiW of- 
crsung aa ihty «m drtwM MaM T 
Ma. IT our OMlilir iNii dw WW Cht 
iradltiaMit agmelM h«im Head, wt 
waiaU atlM be fftdhtf Madri T Mi and 
nai aendmg aMMaa up Ma apMc" 

□ 

Kten alia in hla flflloa and laaa. He 
■liid>fca^papwB.Heaiandiu».Heaila 

dawn. The r* ' — - ^ 

It far 
He la 

Cradfa. and tilt 



nm^apm. Nt aiandi 11^ He till 
rit The ohone rtngL He anawcra It 
bni^ diartlHb lay^iak anarta lata 
DT a whili. than hMip 11^ Milif«. 
la MM htar ht ttttflad Um QtMmi 



Hea 



-- ^ flitwoHlarhliownaulfcr- 
hidiiy^iMi when he nnd hit wife 



PJthfam. •'ifa M?ia eanaua'ipictt 

251: IT* 

SSS.lT' •'^^ 

bfafka^. my wifa went ihrai^ a eau- 
Ple •Ta^atlona. We both want 

Thua ten a five-yaar atareh la 

*^'^fgfg^ ■ »n Biat immd the 
nmmry. and than wna Ifct Hamri irab- 
lim ^betng m Iht wmm mm^w 



i^wmvlnlht 

va^te . 

mm and pM hnd la bt ar t hM 
atiJtaan.ft Mtllht 
ymitaiaa 



ADomM.n^A«o 
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ie delivers the tables 
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iMMCdfrmii l>air Ai7 
jfkiftim In ilH inraiillmr b» and 
a|)|iit(<<l Inr « rhlM lit uii •0^ity 
orl Worth. TvxM 

n OiioUer ihr TnaM tt^f^ 

fl htm i»rid Uiry Hul (nund • 
> fi.r)tm< Tin H||PirlHlminfdl»t«ly 

t tiow3 Ji^-vduiAinncaMl llwm 
111 $7000 liNludiiMl IrdPl tor» tlr 

ami Ji*4) » medlmi rKpcfwcs 
\ tc« wwliH laler EHtwri * wif« 
iic^ ttlr w<<K prvuMini, and •horily 
T. «he »ta»pti«l iKirw etJied Ihcm 
I luU H«« tOir lud hiund a tahy for 
rti l-^rt knew «ii inlrrtHr c«i|* 
3 wrrv kioliliifl (or ■ tMby. m thry 
«i} Ihr nuncft wfamwllwi mbmA 

biiby gn lo ihtM The ihrfM of 
trhinK ilic rcaipir • leMeh 
I with m iiHii-h Jnjr and happtaMH 
I iOMrt fTcwiilve to hdp mhwrn. 
u» ihTlckn hr Ihr Oo*im CrwHr 
Abnrn 



llr lilannt »•» •«l>««ntorr 1980 hrtp- 
.1 MiLill iiuimIi r ei hifrrtUr rrmp*t« 

, Hhirl MK'wUilhii .ifiK ihr Mn4 lew 
rttilM Ik im-^M-piifHicd Ih^ (***'n 
.<iHi .ikMt ii>*)t(i) »^N'kto4 Dh. 
n» ilrnul ..lui p».»ih»K a«Iwrtl«f 

iiiM lA hi Mimi''l (>n<ii«nt moihcfi 
d iiiimik < wij.i- * kn.>w how lo nml 
.lnHlff ^ 

ikt<,rr liHi»! I kifif* fuuml lilfna-n 
.ti|9'«l wiih c|i«« i< ^ I^rtMn liuth hilrrllte 
tptes unit iinwfU mi4hltm 
4ti Mfowiihr naihm 'WehndajpH 
ii ju« rainr in iht* muniing froM 
yrticvlltr Art he nojft. ' I ha»e • 
MwftMowfnjinltalpCily.Va I Uv» 
in Airln hirr Inxit CaHfiimw ^ I 
t« m 0ft Itcrr frwn SI l.4iul». Krom 

„vvr llr «^i»lry II Jus4 ••y» iwnr 

1 |)f I i« iliai Mni^ qutir of 
I « III nil M'aitl lo pjy Ihr birth molh 
^ hr>^i«l )iill-*> which I ran luidrr 
rfrid However yuu itUi to the tlx fir 
•hi inlHMiUnfrrtlirlniuplnoudhrTr 
it SCI tf Ihry ft «>tlHnft lo pay her 
•h« »nd you Im vnur nwrrt iMppm 
y wiH 

Ami llM-) dn |>nr tiMl l« hnw llr 
ihlcn < r4dU a«hi|)llon MTvlnr workt 
liTtlk rouph-* tn-onw pnrt n# iin In 
nuii itnHip ihn m\i» nntr » moHlh 
<llwi<M prttbi^nti •>» well ■■ lit 
iw money for lh« Golden fradle 
roii^>< l^hi»R iwrite*. nwrtelK 
id rtflVyt ^.w^• t'^mt tk m itMieii 10 
4iM jit •iiitt- «< >•! KiDt wImi Hvr* wllh 
«m cJurm* hrr ,Kr)ji>incy All Ihe 
th tnll T » I X )«.n><N Inrhidliill ie- 
I friH «iiit t.iei 11*1 u-it- <*rc p^H for 

.IMI MM-il.! "i ihiM Iin WHll 

c«(lier ind ihe a«J<iplinn a«|>le who 
iv« tier Pkpe»i*«^ »»r*rr imri eiirh olh 

The hymefn allnwik iht birthmoiher 
I ImiMT »»i k .i»e Imite ihirlnn her |irr|« 
<iM y .mmI r<> (ivf Int* Imimlii^ ttttM 
I raiT jt»d cnuMciinil. whieh la pro- 
lid hy Klffirt aiKl two Imtiard «nrial 
.irherv whom he haa recently hirtd 
If mamplr tAurs lliol her real ftame) 
.1 17 yrnr okl lilKh irhnql ■etiinr from 
rtir.il (own lii lv«n«yhfanUl wlio tr- 
.me preitnanl waniad lo ipve her 
iliv up lor Mhnttinn She nm ihed 
..ne mriHl «#rn«^-* in** 
Hi re Jiisl llierr »l»e *uyn 1 l»ry 
•It t .«! Ukr y^wrr a frfwm Vmi rr 



sh» r«wi <*Umii ilvCflidm CVidie In 
Ik II AtMo KittiiMM .ilMieWtliuinI Kl 
.rt ArtylalemHi. alwaajia. He'a 
TT lor you lo taNi to. ||eund«*and» 
w don I have to be aeawd abiMt N 
rrupmncyJoranythhiiL" 
M4ry !■ now apendlriK ihe final 

uT her prvienaney wUh ■ l*hlln 
Iphia couple, while her li«li)« ex- 
nuir^ le|»il and midlral 
iM iiir bv ilv naipir who "dBP* 
. r I hiM ^he .Mtibi ihiH aMIimiitf* o*"* 

m iWlki'H I" iWwb irf lP*«n|l 
T i-tidd Inr Bd>iiitmi. ahe lo nanforifd 
iknowtnuthai nK only wm her rhHd 
r Mvi-n a Unod home. biM M wW aN> 
rhul kn tnin an inlerme couple a Ufr 

II iTlirtl ' ahe aaya. "bm even after I 
1 iliruHlh H. I U BtlN (M U a Ihe beat 
<iii« Ai IraM i H 0w Ihe boby » 
liiiHi iiillvr 

Km-irl HNyMilM larthaanhrmjn al 
.will III wrUr aiid imtl blrtlakiy aiid 
|iriaimj» <»fla •» Ihelr children 
•inudi iM»iic|M4iiteHloo lie iwv* lhal 

III nl IMt) btotoHieal oHHhera wiM. 
^ri'iii to aildpliuii. nine huvi 
hstmrd lla-W wwda. 

CI 

Twteraymr an«J*w;£ 



^ aaya ihai the and 

Iter hiMiMind ««« •'••f • httmi; 

HaitMandrniBirBUnilMM^IoodofK 
■ boby m MaMoehiMrtla Theee waa 
an cMhi yev woH m MaaaaehiMHta.' 
mIic eaptoina "We wcitl through a 
numtier uT ii||rnelra. paapk aakhiK ua 
wiiai ahlr nr ihe brtf *c alrpl on and a» 
fwth wei>dbedwtihlB«rycra.andoih 
rr proplr whui4iUtMdbiUilcatn MrHil 
vavB."(Aeraetfliii«aUaa»uiMra Hal- 
iiH| rMTdlnatar oi Ihe Maaaarhiia t nf 
Artiipfkai Hnmmt RariMinr. the aver 
«Niii m iiair t<i y««n. dctniri 




Ihe inmrntal $fvup Ihol iwela laonthly 
The roupifB pay a tiMO lee. iMal of 
whtrii la uaid for aivcrlMiiK roala. iCt 
»>n aaya. The fee daea not tnrlude 
mnltral and other eipenan that the 
loitplen pay for one birih aiolher 
witali aiwaitM to aboul 16000. Etert 
vi>siirrii«<Hiiflt mabeanywutaryrnaii 
lil> mhv»*»t arrvliT 

Min iHutiv.iiinn'/ 1lere are I.V tea 
MKwwiiylUiiMtto he aaya pomthmio 
Ihr pHtun-a haupy enuplM hotobiHt 
iltetr infanlB ihai line lam waNa of hta 
utlMv Ik puHa out a boa of ihank*ymt 
^etitfn imm hta deak 'Seventy mure 



K%)art K*y he haa nnrty 3000 ap^ 
lihi'^iiionM fronn peaple whii are waning 
ill U- arivpii<d into Ihe Inlnmial rhdi 
ihr Mnd hia lam aanal woftefi rrview 
mrh nppNraimn AMhcmnlh prrferrnLie 
IN Kivrti lo enupka bvInK hi or near 
i^ iiitKyivrfnia. he luia wivtutt wtiii i^ 
ph<H from other ataien. inrbaUnK mm- 
nh I. IV and Samuri UMnia uf Hym 
iNMh Hotinir Laaarua. 31 dent ribea Kl- 
l^rt .M J womlrnul, amidrrful man ' 



on Ihe driHMiia af Ike tottuhr I 
Tlietr aaareh 'urnMl um noiliin|i un- 

TlJhnrrMiiniii^ 
tkwH hi IViiHHylvtMilM Thry ihmlnl i«i 
Klve H a ifjr "We awnt lo Arty ^nd we 
were wrry Muptraard; IHaurtr U4«ruh 
iwy»» "lie waa very honeat With tni llr 
rmily aranied lo hHp," 

11w i-i«ina»a hiHan K* 
HMMMHly w«^hi(ji bt Urtmury Ihhi 
inivrhMt to PhMadrtaMa by car Ah 
moat a year later e«fcd ihe« 

imo hta office and i«M them thai ' ihr 
Htork lariBMlocaM' 

MMtflly lAer llaH. Ihry adapleil a 
nrwtvirit aandrlMirrd, Wureyed baby 
Kirt namod Annie, who la now Ii 
■mnlhaaM. 

The Uaafua' eapfrtmredrfJrrB fmw 
Ihai tiT aaaH coMpIra Mvolvad tn ihr 
i^mtk m ilial Ihey werr no* 
wibc^.uhouaeablrth molher brrauae 
Ihey Nvod laa iar away fraai Philadri- 
phia. Ihd ibeir «lrw of lOttrt a ap^ 
ptm¥ hi the a^ar lan !• one 

llMl im pndaibly aharrd by matiy of ilir 
im eaupfcv whH. fai«M; ilary aiei M 
MTI. wa« amm the MiMHMcd 4 to « 
mmm mCerttlr cmmIm rftMter tlw 
tMitana ealMiatcd ^OOOO-aOMO avai^ 



"The Mate haa total coiMral over 
who wiM f|rt a bnby and arhen. ' Knn nir 
UuMfva aaya. "Arty haa ahown thai 
ihe pforraacan be apcvded Mpatid itone 
pn^vrty 

iliMrevrr Ihne air matiy m i«c 
. wlnpiaat Indualry wha m »»0 n Muat 
«nn In br lo m ernrd amh ihefarl that 

I — 

Ipri la nal a Ikenaad profraManal ao- 
rial flMTlwr and that iht OoMrn Cradle 
la nni a beaMad aoeM in ftno- 
Kylvanta Elg^ri haa applied for a 
btmne fiMi the alate. whirh he eapada 
WIN be appea va d by Ihandaf January 
Moffovcr, he haa aboody hMd lofo H 
eenaod aaeial warh en la wort wMh hiai 
and. lo date, aaya he haa oomncM IW 
unwed mothen hlmaetf 
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Still there Is concern. "In term of 
Mr £lgirt't operation. U to eontrover- 
s<tl in many ways." aaya Wtatom L 
IMcrce. preaideni of the Nattonal Com- 
mittee for Adoption, a Waahington- 
bused lobbying froup far the natlon't 
major adoption 9$tnc1tm. '% probdMy 
bothers tradHlonal agmctoa noat In 
that he's very afresolve In uatng the 
media. tncliidlngadvcfttoln|." 

E||{srt advcrttoea b^. Ada for tha 
Ooiden Cradle can be found m sa Ida- 
phone booka. 96 nevapapen, one train 
trestle and alx biUboaida. of the 
ad vertisemenU are for frae medical and 
lef{al expenaca for unwed awlhsrs con- 
sirterinn adoption and give a number to 
(nil collect: 2fl9«ABY. K's s clever way 
lo artvrrtlae for. aay. auto parts, but 
adoption armies don't uoualty work 
ihHt way. "lie has thoae bmboarda and 
ihst s costly. " says Sullivan of the 
(\ilhollc Chariialile Bureau of Bbaton 
Anenclrsdon'i have thai kind of mon- 
ey His main ihruat Is that he can 
find glrto who will surrender ihdr ba- 
bies " She adda that agmcles need to 
advertise, but can't do It as aggreaaive- 
ly as businesses «vouU. 

Slie adds tluit. "Hnalon la a very 
rtMisrrvalivc ccmimmity ttf6 commu> 
iiitv armies have not advertlicd to 
ih.it degree hen* " 

There is no doubt that E^rt's ads 
ttrt- working. "I'm probably coiMlderad 
M traitor for saying thto." Pierce aaya. 

hut. by using ihe media, he haa 
opened the way to a whcle lot moi^ 
young women than anybody elae. 1 
Ihmk more snd iroie people will follow 
that approach. What he to aaying to 
IhHt this to the 'aOaand It'sa ddlmnt 
wof kJ now " 

Out Pierce to quick to add that. 
"There is only one agency that senah 
lively batoncea the needa of the adopt- 
ing parenM. ihe blok^l parents and 
the chlkl - which is what thto to all 
about - and that's the licensed adop- 
tion agrncy " 



Waalila 

RIgart 
the way toga.' 

br upgraded. You kave lo ahakc M up a 



The agency way to 
he aaya."ll |uat needa lo 



WtJe mr QgMt plana tads 
Ingupof Maown fvtim beralaaathefee 
af the QaMM CnMb fram tiaoo. imt 

THe $7900 «|g emiar the cmirc coat of 
ihe'odopUon. MelMdMg medical and te- 
gM foaa. iNt aaMea oriwa MoaMed 00- 
ciol workers and out lo be Mnd and 
the cam of mamtatnlng « esoently pur- 
rhowd. gaooOOO Imme lum oulalde of 
PhUodelphm for tHe Golden Cradle. 

the ilflw wlien Mo ogMcy wtfl became 
Hffnant, boooum betwsen immlng the 
GoMrn C^odtoond A. MObCft Inc. 
A Son he haa Nitto lime for toutoe El- 
girt and Mo two cMMren. "k's ioii|di 
bcraunsfotaoi thaoaltoavehaaMoany 
In the muming and tuHe alien arUl iwt 
get bark unlU tole at ol#H." he aaya. 
Tm uauagy hoam one o week, 
ond ttiot'o one of tlto raaaona we'fc tei 
the praoem of beooaMi^ an agency. So 
we can hire atalT and lako some of the 
pressure off of me." He olopa. then adds 
- "4nd also to Impmve credibility ao 
ibat skeptics wtU realtor It's a Moenord 
^lency at thto point and the focus wiM 
be away fram Afty ElgMt Md man on 
adoption, which la whcra g AoHid be**' 
Wig he otay invohed with the Gold- 
en Cradte In the future, even If he be- 
comeaa Hccnaed agency and hires more 
stall? 

"Of course." he mys. "It's my fove." 
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